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EDITORIAL 


THE CINCINNATI MEETING 


The twenty-first Annual Meeting of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education and allied agencies is to be held at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, the week of January 17-22, 1932. 

On Sunday, the 17th, it is expected that many of the churches 
of Cincinnati will open their pulpits to our representatives. The 
meetings of the Council begin on the morning of the 18th, and 
these meetings and those of the denominational associations and 
other agencies continue through three sessions on Wednesday. 

The Association of American Colleges has its first session on 
Thursday morning and will adjourn some time Friday. 

The Starrett’s Netherland Plaza Hotel is the headquarters for 
these various meetings. Early in the new academic year full 
announcements will be sent through our publications and by 
direct mail to our members concerning these meetings and the 
various hotel and railroad accommodations. 


Sorentiric ‘‘ HUNCHES’’ 


Some years ago there was contributed to CHRIsTIAN Epuca- 
TION by the late Dr. Edward E. Slosson an account of the re- 
markable experience of distinguished scientists in consum- 
mating ‘‘discoveries’’ which have changed the course of scientific 
truth. In summary Dr. Slosson remarked, ‘‘It seems almost as 
though the answer were being whispered to him from without by 
some one who had watched with sympathy his fruitless efforts to 
solve it. “We find in the biographies of men of science frequent 
references to this, so curious sensation of inspiration.’’ Of the 
discovery by Sir William Rowan Hamilton of the new form of 
calculus called quaternions Dr. Slosson said ‘‘His experience is 
as definite and vivid as the conversions we used to hear narrated 
at the old-fashioned prayer-meetings.’’ 
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Now that we have been entirely weaned away from the old- 
fashioned days which in our wisdom we are inclined to consider 
negligible, Professor R. A. Baker of the College of the City of 
New York declares that there are four stages in research work. 
The first is preparation, in which the problem is investigated by 
reading and experiment; the second is incubation, in which the 
mind often unconsciously goes over the information acquired in 
the first stage; the third is illumination, consisting of the hunch, 
and the fourth is verification, in which the hunch, or working 
hypothesis which seems to unify and explain all known facts, is 
tested by experiment. 

Concerning this sudden crystallization of truth our friend 
Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony has said ‘‘Who has not had 
hunches? A friend busied as an author has often said that on 
retiring at night he would give to his mind the elements of a 
plot as a problem which had been troubling him, and on waking 
in the morning, or possibly waking in the night, would find his 
mind ready to deliver the problem all worked out. This he was 
willing to call by the old-fashioned term ‘unconscious cerebra- 
tion.’ 

But let us note that, if Professor Baker is correct, and prob- 
ably he is, the unconscious cerebration, or the hunch, must be 
preceded by preparation and incubation, and must be followed 
by verification. 

All of which means that honest labor receives assistance un- 
expectedly ; and also means that when visions come they must 
be tested; and further means that life need not be absolutely 
drab and humdrum after all!’’ 

All of this seems to fall in line with the remarks of William 
Lyon Phelps on ‘‘Faith and Art’’ in which he recently said 
*‘John Philip Sousa, the world’s leading bandmaster and com- 
poser of band music, was reported a few weeks ago in the papers 
as Saying that the reason why there were no great living musical 
composers was because the writers of music today did not be- 
lieve in God. Great music, he seemed to say, cannot be written 
by skeptics, cynics, cold-hearted critics and unbelievers; the 
primary inspiration must be faith.’’ The statement went on to 
say that faith will again return to the world, and when it does, 
great music will once more appear. 
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‘“Whether the lack of faith does or does not account for the 
lack of great art in this present age, it is certain there is a lack 
of both. There are millions of quiet, religious people who are 
reading the Bible, going to church, saying their prayers and 
making no fuss about it; but unbelief is certainly vocal. A 
casual glance at the advertisements of publishers in the periodi- 
cals should convince any one that a large number of writers are 
self-consciously atheistic. Now this lack of faith is accompanied 
by a lack of creative art, whether or not there be any connection 
between the two.’’ 


PRS ie 


At the Presbyterian General Assembly to be held at Pitts- 
burgh, May 28 to June 3, the Board of Christian Education is to 
present a striking exposition of the work of Christian education. 
The charts pertaining to the colleges are being prepared in the 
office of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 


We are publishing in the May issue of the Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges a chapter which pertains to the 
junior college of B. W. Brown’s recent study of the present 
status of secondary education in relation to the churches. This 
study was very thoroughgoing and was conducted at the expense 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 


The Association of American Colleges has received from the 
General Education Board an appropriation of $25,000 with 
which to finance its proposed study of the Comprehensive Ex- 
amination. 


The adult is more apt to learn than youth, but the courage 
and conviction which is to direct them must proceed from the 
few. 

There is no education when ideas and knowledge are not trans- 
lated into emotion, interest and volition—John Dewey. 
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THE COLLEGE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


Rosert P. PELL 


President of Converse College 


The value of the socialized person has never been so widely 
and thoroughly recognized as it is today. The multiplication 
of individual contacts, forced upon us by the lines of communi- 
cation made possible by modern invention, has brought about a 
social intimacy that has overstepped all bounds of caste, age, 
occupation, country or race. Responsibilities of every conceiy- 
able kind, heretofore unsuspected, have been revealed so that no 
man can live to himself in any place, at any time, for any voca- 
tion. The man who is not a ‘‘good mixer’’ is not a desideratum 
anywhere or for any purpose, and the exile is forever running 
away from the encroachments of the insatiable hunter after the 
hidden and the remote. 

There are those who claim that as a social teacher Jesus had 
no system, was a repeater of other men’s maxims, was altogether 
impractical as judged by today’s standards, was an instigator 
of numberless radical programs, was a fanatic who lived in an 
apocalyptic dreamland. To these we reply that in one single 
story, he furnishes at once the organic idea for all well-grounded 
social science, the justification of all effective social programs, 
the basis of all durable social philosophies. In a word, when he 
answered the question ‘‘Who is my neighbor?’’, his definition 
opened up for the first time the whole field for social thought 
and action and is today the only decisive test of all social ex- 
periments. 

The Christian liberal arts college has made a beginning in fit- 
ting young men and young women for social service and Chris- 
tian education, but what we really need is to incorporate in all 
of our college teaching and activities this concept of the com- 
pletely socialized person, so that all of our students may come 
under its sway, grasp its implications, and be equipped to enrich 
the world with personalities that can minister always and every- 
where for its betterment. Cultural education, in the most com- 
prehensive sense, is the interpretation, appreciation, and pro- 
duction of the best in human life. 
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‘The world’s work must be done by workers, workers must 
cooperate and the cooperation must be centered upon some life 
end. Granting this much for the social efficiency doctrine, it is 
still the role of culture to insist that the heart of this contention 
is to pursue successfully the best in human life and to claim 
that human personality is that best. So, for ‘‘the best of all 
possible worlds,’’ we must have skilled co-workers, moving for- 
ward with heads high enough to eatch the vision and hearts pure 
enough to see its value, in the production of goods and things, 
not as worth while in themselves, but only as they are to serve 
in the building up of ‘‘The Great Society’’ of ever growing and 
fruitful spirits. So we come back to the moulding of com- 
pletely socialized persons as involved in the very name of the 
institution that we are discussing. 

To organize a college, in the light of this statement of an in- 
escapable part of its mission, we must begin as always with its 
faculty. If any socializing of a student as an individual is to 
be done, it must take the form, first of all, of what our sociolo- 
gists term social-mindedness. But, when we propose to do any- 
thing with the mind, we must go to the man who specializes in 
it and have the operation begin with him. 

When, in the classroom, the student discovers that he is deal- 
ing with a real man—a man who is not only master of himself, 
but of himself as master of his subject and his method; who has 
discovered ideas in his science, literature, philosophy, not inert, 
but bursting with life; who deftly suggests possible relationships 
among them that grip the imagination and lead to the construc- 
tion of a world in which the youth may find his place; who looks 
through eyes of friendly interest, measures the potential values 
embodied in his student and opens up an arena in which they 
may be manifestly realized; who, in a word, makes him a com- 
panion in an intellectual life that he hitherto had deemed an 
unreal thing, stark and cold and fruitless—here, then, begins a 
habit of mental-togetherness that looks at the object of thought 
and action from two backgrounds, two view-points and two out- 
looks instead of one. 

Now suppose we extend this to the undergraduate seminar or 
honors course conference, in which a group of two or more mem- 
bers of the faculty conjoin with a group of several students in 
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securing a mastery of a special field and in starting lines of 
investigation ultimately reaching out, in some instances, into a 
life pursuit. Here we have an intellectual ‘‘give and take’’; 
minds not merely moving together but each tending to outstrip 
the others; contributions to the main theme from many sources 
but each submitting to be evaluated; a variety of facets of the 
truth each shining in its own right, but gladly merging in the 
white light of wholeness; all of these with an underlying ten- 
dency to mutual understanding, appreciation, deference, : har- 
mony, fellowship. Who will deny that this is a still further 
and more significant advance in the cultivation of social-mind- 
edness ? 

Furthermore, let us weigh justly another factor in the same 
venture—the effect of the much-maligned extra-curricular activi- 
ties in promoting vitality, many-sidedness and world-significance 
in this social-mindedness. If these aggregations of students can 
refuse to be submerged beneath the onrush of the athletes and 
be sympathetically and sensibly regulated by the college authori- 
ties, they can become most fruitful promoters of a vigorous and 
ever broadening socialized personality. 

In a student-body of four hundred, you will find in some in- 
stances as many as twenty extra-curricular organizations, ex- 
cluding the purely social clubs. The large majority of these, 


ee ee 
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initiated by the students themselves, are conducted by them as © 


expressions of their own conception of relationships growing up 


out of their needs and conditions; a smaller number may be © 
suggested by members of the faculty, but are engineered entirely — 


by the students; and a still smaller number, springing up nat- 


urally as an outcome of the classroom, are supervised by the — 
heads of the departments in which they originated. Now, note — 


two significant things about them. First, each of them may be 


justly described as cultivating habits of social-mindedness that — 


in most instances they will find continuous with them in after 
life. For instance, the relationships brought to light and actu- 
ally controlling their activities connect up easily with world-life 
in the following fields: civic, religious, international, physical, 
literary, scientific, musical, artistic. In the second place, each 
group comprises in its membership many who also belong to 
other groups. In other words, any single student may become 
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a member of several organizations in each of which he gets a 
different slant upon life, learns in a limited way the machinery 
of several different worlds, becomes allied with a multitude of 
different types. If, therefore, this much-revolving student can 
be helped to stand on his own feet and maintain a definite set of 
principles of living, then all of these habits of social-mindedness 
will prove a rich asset. 

The point may well be raised whether a Christian liberal arts 
college can justify itself in graduating young men and young 
women who have not been required to do some strong, syste- 
matic, and practical thinking in the field covered by the social 
sciences ; and thus have their emerging social tendencies guided 
and confirmed into attacking certain problems that are already 
affecting their lives even before they leave college. That these 
young men and young women, socially disposed and socially 
alive, should be thrown out into the world with minds in a state 
of helpless confusion before such a complex situation would be 
especially unfortunate in colleges that claim to have as their 
Teacher-Leader one who, while he prescribed for these institu- 
tions no specific forms, uttered principles by which all might 
be tested and progressively remoulded in the light of their 
several historic functions. 

But we should consider the deeper secret of social effective- 
ness. Let us understand just how far this effectiveness shall 
go. It certainly can not stop short of that involved in the social 
conception of Jesus, and in this conception any program char- 
acterized by mere externalism can find no place. His social 
gospel had as its basis the total reconstruction of human nature, 
and when the Christian church or the Christian college com- 
promises on this issue, its social ventures will go to the scrap 
heaps left as the only vestiges of many dilettante schemes of this 
kind. If the most scientific, meticulous, and trustworthy in- 
vestigation of the Russian people could reveal what the average 
proletarian envisages as the maxima satisfactions at which he 
aims, and any guarantee could be furnished that beyond this 
limit his quest could not go; and if, in addition, the whole world 
of the socially-minded could command the means and distribute 
in an equable way the goods that would fulfill these desires, 
could we be confident that hate and fear and sensuality would, 
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as a natural consequence of this economic reconstruction, dis- 
appear from human nature and that love, joy, peace would reign 
in every heart? Can we trust this task to the psychological, 
sociological and pedagogical behaviorist with any confidence that 
human nature in Russia or elsewhere would be redeemed and 
sanctified? The Christian arts college can not meet the world 
situation in the matter of social regeneration by sending out 
merely social-minded persons. As represented in many move- 
ments for this purpose, both within and without the church, it 
must be admitted that their work should not be underrated. 
But though their programs are in some instances scientifically 
well-grounded, and their organized workers intelligent, skilled 
and devoted, nevertheless they seem to regard economic recon- 
struction as the fundamental problem, while, underneath it, un- 
organized and. uncontrolled instincts, impulses, passions seethe 
and burst through in a flood of destructive radicalism. 

Now it was just this inner nature of man to which Jesus pene- 
trated and into which he injected a new life. And this new life 
was not the outcome of his social-mindedness, but of his social- 
heartedness. The former enabled him to see and enter sym- 
pathetically into the individual worlds of men; but the latter 
enabled him literally and actually to live in these worlds—in a 
word, to identify himself with them. The thing that gave him 
social effectiveness was this identification of himself with men 
throughout all possible experiences from birth to death—apart 
from all theological rendering, it is the keyword to both the 
incarnation and the atonement. During the intervening days, 
it was this underlying fact that gave to his outward attitude 
the sincerity, the guilelessness, the winsomeness that awakened 
in men, women and children, in Jews and Gentiles, in rulers, 
publicans and sinners, an intuitive conviction that here was a 
lover of men who set no limits to his becoming one with them. 

Beyond, therefore, the social-mindedness we may produce in 
our students, we must leave no misapprehension as to the real 
source of effective social service—that men will become trans- 
formed in their inner natures in proportion as through our 
individual identification with them they are brought to believe 
in him. It is only the socially-minded man or woman who has 
this Christ-spirit that can become an effective socialized person. 
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THE COLLEGE AND RELIGION 


ALLYN K. Foster 


Secretary, Department of Student Work 
The Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention 


The most critical item in modern education has to do with 
religion. The matter can no longer be sidetracked. The 
benevolent and somewhat condescending attitude of the college 
toward religious groups on the periphery of campus life is not 
enough. Toleration merely begs the question. As a resultant 
of a generation of fierce debate, which still rages, colleges must 
soon face the radical question, ‘‘Is religion a force to be reck- 
oned with in the processes of education or must it be forever 
excluded?’’ We must get down to rock bottom and we are 
rapidly getting there. Pitiless investigation is now going for- 
ward more insistently than ever before, of the actual reality 
that lies at the heart of religion, and many sciences are eagerly 
engaged in the search. What will be the ultimate findings? 
We are not sure quite yet, but physiology, sociology, and psy- 
chology think they already know. The college with its varied 
apparatus, claims in this, as in all other moot matters, to be the 
arbiter. Will the college include religion in the educative pro- 
cesses, or will it frankly declare that the culture of the human 
spirit (which is education) can be effected without it? 

One thing is vividly apparent. Religion, as never before, is 
being studied inductively, that is scientifically. Fearlessly, even 
relentlessly, and experimentally, religion must now be scruti- 
nized by laboratory methods. It is rough handling, but Banquo’s 
ghost will not down, if down it must, by any other method. 
Religion will make good its claim as a force in education or it 
will be cast out. The growth of our schools of religion in many 
colleges is one answer from the side of religion to this challenge. 
The acceptance of the challenge from the side of secular educa- 
tion is also beginning to arrive. We have reached the place 
where college executives, many of them, are asking, ‘‘Can you 
make religion a valid subject of academic study? Can you state 
the energy at the heart of religion, test it, give it cultural and 
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conduct expression, in such a way as to do no violence to assured 
scientific and sound philosophical findings?’’ 

In my judgment no synthesis of educational forces can be 
made without religion. What an unprecedented opportunity 
is this! The outstanding fact is that a generation of neglect of 
religion has produced a tragic situation in the moral and aes- 
thetic life of students. Educators everywhere are unanimous 
about this. What type of college can best undertake this mighty 
task? Ought it not to be the Christian college, the college with 
church affiliations, the college that professes to teach Christi- 
anity? It does not follow that because a college has a Christian 
background it therefore really teaches religion. I have often 
found a more vital approach to religion in state schools than in 
some Christian colleges. Too often the tide of secularism has 
quite engulfed it. Nevertheless, that is the thunderous pound- 
ing that is now being heard on the door of every Christian 
college in America. Can you teach in this generation the truths 
which in a previous generation gave you your existence? If 
not, then Ichabod is written on you all! 

Whatever type of institution undertakes the task of releasing 
the energies of religion for the culture of human life, several 
matters are urgent: 

First, we must recover the ancient content of the term re- 
ligion. It is a tribute to the real thing that the term religion 
is so widely applied to quite circumscribed experiences. There 
is the religion of business, the religion of athletics and even the 
religion of Communism, but these are but broken ares of which 
vital religion is the perfect band. What the great prophets, 
the great poets, the great mystics knew, was an actual commerce 
with a Living Being and in the Living Presence they dwelt and 
did their work. Science may tell us much as to our structure, 
but like the fixture in the socket on our walls, when the adjust- 
ment is effected a whole universe of electricity is behind that 
contact, not merely a trickling stream. 

Second, atheism and semi-atheism must be supplemented by 
an adequate idea of God. It is doubtful if any generation since 
the Christian era came in has been so dubious about its God as 
this one. In the church and out of it, we have analyzed God 
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into constituent forces, making impersonality the creator and sus- 
tainer of personality. Personality in God and in man is a unity 
greater than the sum of its parts, and when we speak timidly 
of human personality as a congeries of mental states or biolo- 
gical processes, and of God as the sum of those forces making 
for advance, no such thing as vital communion of man with God 
can proceed very far. It is my judgment that science itself has 
furnished the raw materials for an adequate conception of God 
as a personal Spirit, and if we rightly use the metaphysics which 
science persistently uses in its own investigations, we may dis- 
cover a greater God than we have ever known. Any synthesis 
of nature that does not include human nature can never produce 
an adequate scientific hypothesis. This is preeminently the 
business of education. 

Third, colleges and schools, more than ever before, must look 
to their teaching. This is the most pressing problem that con- 
fronts education in these days. In an age like ours when the 
drift of science is so strong toward an appreciation of spiritual 
values, we must not longer tolerate the autocratic little special- 
ist who mistakes his spoke for the whole wheel of knowledge. 
Hod-carriers and brick masons have too long usurped the func- 
tions of the architect. No wonder the house falls down! Teach- 
ing involves both fact-finding and interpretation, but the anom- 
alous thing is that we employ teachers, who are supposed to 
contribute to the moulding of youth and to the formation of 
world judgments, solely oftentimes upon their ability to absorb 
and to dispense facts. Facts are like bricks—you can build a 
house with them or brain a man with them. More harm is often 
done by one little specialist (big specialists are usually humble) 
on a college campus, with his narrow, dogmatic half truths, than 
can be corrected by the rest of the faculty. I think of a college 
founded. and sustained by a great Christian communion, in 
which the professor of psychology, absolutely accurate in his 
measurement of facts in his field, is exerting a destructive in- 
fluence upon the faith and the morals of students by the partial 
and devastating philosophy of life which he derives from those 
facts. I am perfectly aware that if we attempt to correct this 
situation a veritable hurricane of protests on behalf of liberty 
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of teaching will sweep over us, but I do not believe that any 
man is a true scientist unless he also has something of the 
quality of a philosopher. Every teacher has his students at a 
tremendous disadvantage and if he is loose in his judgments the 
harm done may be irreparable. In medicine, pharmacy, indeed 
in all the sciences, we insist that a man must know not only the 
facts but how to use them. It is entirely legitimate to say to 
an unphilosophical teacher. ‘‘We trust your facts but we do 
not trust your judgment.’’ 

Though it does not properly fall within the scope of my 
subject, the situation in many of our theological seminaries is 
more serious than in the colleges. These are schools where men 
are supposed to be trained to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
to bind up the broken hearted and to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord, but in some cases a perfect scourge of academic 
dryness and juicelessness has fallen upon them with tragic 
results. Instead of strengthening faith, these institutions are 
definitely weakening if not destroying it. Here again the per- 
nicious paradox appears: fact finding has displaced interpre- 
tation, analysis has usurped the throne of synthesis, and the 
metrical (to use Eddington’s term) forbids the non-metrical, 
where all our greatest realities lie. I am perfectly aware that 
for a number of years Chrisianty has been struggling to find a 
new vocabulary and a new, scientific point of view, and I there- 
fore have no sympathy with the attempt to hold the truth in 
lock-fast theological forms, but I am satisfied that a really 
scientific method will conserve to us all the central, redemptive 
realities of our religion. We have moved rapidly in the last few 
years. Modernism has become Fundamentalism, and even Pro- 
fessor Barnes is outmoded. In a recent number of the Forum, 
the Reverend Theodore W. Darnell, a graduate of a great East- 
ern seminary and now associate pastor in New York City, writes: 
“‘The belief in God and the belief in immortality are gone. All 
the forms and frumpery of Christianity—Fundamentalists and 
Modernists—are gone * * * Since, then, religion for modern 
man no longer means the worship of God or the indulgence of 


the hope of immortality, Professor Barnes’ demand for a new 


concept of God is as antiquated as that of Moses. What we need 
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is a new concept of man.’’ If this be the character of the shep- 
herd, what is going to happen to the sheep? Is it coming to 
pass that a man’s foes are they of his own household? I cannot 
resist the conviction that the danger to vital religion lies not 
among the arrived skeptics and unbelievers, but rather among 
the professed friends of religion, many of them preachers and ~ 
teachers of religion, who seem to be stuck fast in the structural 
terrain through which it is now passing. I again assert that no 
more heartening stage has ever been reached than that in which 
man is discovered as structurally adapted to a spiritual life, but 
it seems to me that to become tangled in psychological and 
social processes is not an adequate correspondence with man’s 
total environment. 

I merely mention the fourth and most momentous problem 
that fronts Christianity today, and it may be expressed by the 
Master’s own question to his disciples ‘‘What think ye of 
Christ?’’ As in his day, so now, the question is put to his 
avowed friends. Whatever may have happened to the Bible, 
did we not feel that the Person of Christ would remain eternally 
dynamic amid all the changing views? In the Christian Century 
of January 7, 1931, Dr. A. Bruce Correy has an article on ‘‘How 
Far May Christians Diverge from Jesus?.’’ It is a searching 
analysis and ought to be read and discussed as I cannot do it 
here. He declares that we are in the midst of a process of re- 
thinking the contribution and authority of Jesus, similar to that 
through which the Bible passed in a former generation. His 
conclusion is: ‘‘We may rest assured that whatever is really 
true and valuable in the figure of Jesus will persist, but what 
is actually true and valuable may prove to be quite different 
from our present conceptions. Doubtless in some form which 
we may not now envisage ‘‘faith will have still its Olivet and 
love its Galilee.’”? This is the last stand at Christianity’s Water- 
loo. Will the old guard surrender or save the day? 

Fifth, we must recover the feeling content of religion. I am 
well aware that in certain advanced and exclusive circles of 
religious thinking, to say this is very bad form. Emotionalism? 
We must by all means avoid it! Lord Chesterfield, that ne plus 
ultra of polite propriety, admonished his son (illegitimate, I 
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believe), ‘‘Be very particular about expressing your emotions. 
I have many times experienced pleasurable feelings but I am 
quite sure nobody has ever heard me laugh out loud.”’ At all 
costs we must avoid a religion that laughs or weeps, especially 
out loud! Just here we are in a serious three-cornered tangle. 
First, the psychologists admit, unless the findings of the Witten- 
burg Conference on Feelings and Emotions in 1928 have been 
superseded, that they do not know what emotion is; and, second, 
our intellectualistic handling of religion has left few objects 
capable of raising anybody’s blood pressure. It would be too 
difficult to get much excited over the Total Environment even 
if we are allowed innumerable mental states and physiological 
processes with which to do it; and third, the present generation 
is living under the highest emotional pressure ever known. 
Science, as widely interpreted, has removed all the safety devices 
from our instincts and it is doubtful if any generation has ever 
made so heavy an emotional expenditure. All of this finds a 
flaring focus on the college campus. Reckless self-expression 
is more or less going right on, not only among undergraduates, 
but among graduate students, and some faculty members, if 
you know what I mean. In plain English the lid is off, and 
unless we can start a counter-current somewhere from out the 
depths, that can envelop and transcend and exalt the emotional 
life of our youth, one might be eredulous of gloomy prophecies. 
I know college students and college life well enough to know 
that this is no easy task—that it is well-nigh a hopeless task 
for that heroic handful of men and women devoted to keeping 
the altar fire of religion bright on our campuses. I know, too, 
that the kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven and that man’s 
impossibles are God’s possibles. Of one thing I feel sure, that 
unless the emotional processes in education are nicely adjusted 
to the intellectual and all other life processes, symmetrical de- 
velopment of personality is utterly impossible. I believe 
enough in the Christian gospel to have confidence that if the 
realities of our religion can be exhibited in boldness and 
beauty, by word and by deed and by spirit, the energies thus 
released. will find ready response in the hearts of our youth. It 
ought to be possible so to present the idea of God that something 
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of the passion of Spinoza can be felt, and it ought to be a 
greater cosmos to us in this day of scientific miracles than ever 
it could have been to the lonely, God-intoxicated Jew. It ought 
to be possible so to present the living Christ, not merely the 
historic Jesus of textual threads and patches, but the Christ 
within the heart that Schweitzer knows, who has never yet 
failed to re-centralize and make new the life he entered. 

Have I said enough to indicate that somebody must grapple 
with the problems in these next days? Can anything be accom- 
plished by retreat to comfortable cover, or merely by exhorta- 
tion? It is first an intellectual matter. The new structural 
knowledge must be mastered and interpreted. The Christian 
college offers or should offer a warm workshop in which to do 
this work. I make no plea for partisan thinking but there is 
such a thing as thinking with the heart—I suspect that all crea- 
tive thinking is of this sort. 

But the other method of going at all this big business, is by 
way of living. Pure thought, if such there be in this world, has 
often failed us, often issued only in graphs and pointer-readings. 
Science confessedly is yielding us only statistical laws. If we 
could really know the spiritual world which presses in upon us 
from the great environment, could know as lovers and poets 
know,—and if somehow the glow and radiance of the divine life 
could be about us, our testimony would be spiritually convine- 
ing, and we might have every hope of ultimately being intellec- 
tually convincing. We are blinded by too much light, I some- 
times think. John Donne voices the prayer we would do well to 
make our own: 

And let Thy patriarchs’ desire,— 

Those great-grandfathers of Thy Church, which saw 

More in the cloud than we in fire, 

Whom nature cleared more, than us grace and law, 
. And now in heaven still pray, that we 

May use our new helps right— 

Be satisfied and fructify in me 


Let not my mind be blinder by more light, 
Nor faith by reason added, lose her sight. 


It is a starved generation that is asking us for bread. Have 
we something better than a stone to offer them? I believe a 
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revival of religion is coming soon, is almost upon us. Of one 
thing I am sure, no ‘‘philosphie des als ob’ will do. It is the 
man of audacious belief who will be needed. If our Christian 
colleges and our theological seminaries fail us, to whom shall 
we turn? 

I have spent eleven full years in colleges and schools in every 
state, and I am convinced that we are entering the most hope- 
ful, the most thrilling era in all Christianity’s history. College 
students are as potentially and as structurally religious as 
youth always has been, though they have more ways of going 
to the devil than we ever had. Timid preachers and teachers of 
religion, and radical specialists have not been of much help to 
them. Earnest teachers and presidents everywhere welcome 
eagerly any statement of religion that enables them to keep their 
self-respect, and moreover, parents will never be able to pay 
their debt to a veritable army of devout teachers who have con- 
ducted their children through the voleanic stretch of adolescence. 
Like Dr. Mims, I want to live long enough to see the glorious 
age well established. When the universities were founded all 
knowledge was included within a theological infallibility. That 
theological infallibility has been shattered, but now with the 
work of Lloyd Meger, Samuel Alexander, Eddington, Jeans and 
a host of others we are approaching a synthesis of science which 
will not only include religious experience, but put cosmic di- 
mensions into its terms. The crash of Gideon’s vessels and the 
thirsty lapping of water are but the signals of attack and vie- 
tory. To your tents, O Israel! 


Dr. Robert L. Kelly delivered the Founders’ Day address at 
Muskingum College on March 16. On April 3 he spoke at the 
second Annual Conference on the Teaching of the Social 
Sciences at Northwestern University, and on April 9 at the con- 


vention of the American Association of University Women in 
Boston. 
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IS THE COLLEGE STUDENT RELIGIOUS, 
IRRELIGIOUS, OR NON-RELIGIOUS? 


Water W. James, Congregational Pastor 
Ohio State University 


We have followed the ‘‘student-centered’’ trend in education 
until many of us adults are moving in circles. To the elders, 
the advantage has been a new understanding and evaluation of 
the young resulting in a greater sympathy. To youth, it has 
proved a disadvantage because the emphasis has been on their 
own importance. In spite of the fact that introspection is out 
of date, we repeatedly call attention to them and force them to 
become self-conscious. We insist upon the latest psychological 
orthodoxy that they must be objective and hence vitiate any 
opinion or judgment of themselves that they may form. 

So, viewing their inheritance which we elders are in no position 
to deny, and amid their environment for which we scarcely hold 
them responsible, we must ask and answer the question ourselves. 

I shall not attempt to define religion for I find among my stu- 
dents that the surest and safest way to deal with the sophomoric 
interruption of a discussion that is just beginning to get some- 
where by the request for a definition of terms is to say, ‘‘ Well, 
I mean just what you do when you use the word.’’ If usage 
determines the meaning of a word, as we were once taught, we 
can understand each other when we use the term ‘‘religion,’’ 
even though we are adding new content and emphases. With- 
out rehearsing former concepts let us proceed to recognize the 
fact we are at the point when religion is to be a synthesis of 
the philosophical, the ethical, and scientific. We have begun to 
emerge from the period of antithesis when religion and science 
were made irreconcilable. The new science has already begun 
to make overtures to philosophy, recognizing that she needs help 
in an expanding universe. The findings of science are continu- 
ally altering old facts and introducing new factors, thus multi- 
plying the parts and setting new tasks for philosophy in inte- 
grating the universe. 

Along with the philosophical and scientific adjustment to his 
universe, the student is faced with the ethical element in his 
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human relationships for he wants his society to be successful 
and prosperous. He finds a very practical aim in trying to 
secure the greatest good to the greatest number. The apparent 
instability of the moral code—which is as much the concern of 
youth as of age—is due to the disproportionate activity of sci- 
ence at the present time. We shall thank God for its contribu- 
tions that now so bewilder us after the dust of excavation,—or is 
it the star dust of newly discovered worlds?—has been cleared 
from our eyes. The student does not consider science as a dis- 
turbing factor. It is the old statie situation, the ‘status quo’ 
(defined by the colored brother as ‘‘the mess we are in’’), that 
disturbs him—and her. 

The other evening I was invited to a sorority to a fireside ses- 
sion scheduled by the Y. W. C. A. I arrived just as the girls 
were finishing their dinner and there was quick business of re- 
moving ash trays with half burned cigarettes as I was cordially 
welcomed. The young women had chosen for our discussion, 
‘“The Modern Idea of the Bible’’ and about fifteen sat about the 
room. Within five minutes when they discovered that I had 
really meant modern they were all interested, and most remained 
for an hour and a half. 

One girl was deeply worried. She stated in a matter-of-fact 


way that she had read the Bible through three times from cover 


to cover. Her own words of ‘‘cover to cover’’ gave me her 
religious background. Her Sunday school teacher was a dear 
genuinely Christian woman who had convinced her class of the 
reality of religion. When the young woman came to the state 
university she found new facts in her studies of science. She 
said, ‘‘Why, Mr. James, if I repeat in class what my church 
teaches about creation in Genesis, I will fail. But if I tell back 
home what I have learned in geology, I would be branded as a 
heretic. What shall I do?’’ 

She was not disturbed by the science as much as by her re- 
ligious background. And when I learned that her minister was 
a young man not long out of the seminary I asked why she had 
not gone to him with the problem. It was disclosed that she 
had and he was sympathetic but he did not wish to disturb the 
older people whose interest and money maintained the church 
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by introducing modern ideas that they did not want. He ad- 
vised her to remain quiet, and let time settle the question. But 
youth cannot wait. 

Just last Sunday evening a girl came in just five minutes be- 
fore a scheduled meeting was to begin and said she wanted to 
ask a question. I said ‘‘We must hurry but what is it?’’ She 
said, “‘It is about marriage. My boy friend is coming in two 
weeks. He has a job in Indiana and wants me to marry him 
and go back with him. What would you advise?’’ How can 
youth wait? But our meeting was late in starting, and another 
interview will bring out more facts upon which to form a judg- 
ment. At least there are two weeks in which to decide the 
future of two lives. 

It is not science that upsets; we are in the midst of progress 
and for the present, science is the greatest factor, because it is 
progressive. It is enlarging life at a rate so fast that we have 
no measuring rod with which to compare it with our philosophy 
and ethics, the two other factors in the religion of youth. 

If religion is to follow a normal trend of evolutionary growth, 
it will be upon three lines. Science will continually add, alter, 
and multiply factors of experience. May her findings and power 
‘Increase. The new scientific accumulations do not puzzle the 
present generation, they are taken for granted like the airplane 
and radio. Their first problem in a progressive adjustment to 
the universe, or sum total of known reality, is the practical end 
of securing the happiness, health, and well-being of human kind 
' —individually and collectively. 

This is why I have said that the moral code is the concern of 
our young people. They are puzzling themselves over the social 
implications of the material world in which they find themselves. 
There must be variation from age to age in the range of facts 
to be interpreted, and in our conception of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. And the words, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ 
occur more often than we are apt to think in the vocabulary of 
college men and women. They are making satisfying progress 
in meeting the rapidly mounting scientific accumulation and 
using the results. Conduct in personal relations occupies a large 
place in their thinking. 
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Not long ago among a group of twenty or more fraternity 
men we were discussing the problem of sex from the topic, 
‘‘Petting as a Pastime.’’ There was present one young man who 
had no use for preachers because he said he knew one particular 
specimen who was a hypocrite. This lad retired behind the 
piano where he could not even see me while he poured clouds of 
cigarette smoke into the room which had already become quite 
blue. We handled the question straight from the shoulder, and 
question, answer and comment formed a steady tide. Gradually, 
this young man who had no use for preachers and the church 
brought his chair out into the circle and faced me as I met each 
question in the spirit it was asked. Dropping his burning fag 
into the nearby ashtray he exclaimed, ‘‘I never heard a preacher 
answer such questions that way. Do you know what my minister 
would say when you asked him these things? He’d pat me on 
the back and say, ‘Young man, God moves in a mysterious way, 
and when you are older, you will find the answer to your ques- 
tions.’ ’’? And then, leaving his chair and coming over on the 
piano stool he looked me squarely and honestly in the eyes and 
asked, ‘‘ What’s wrong with a fellow and girl who think they are 
in love here in the university living together until they graduate? 
If they find they really love each other they can get married, 
but if they find out they don’t, they can separate and nobody 
will be the wiser. Is there anything wrong about that?’’ 

I am sure that the boy was sincere for the group had been in 
session an hour, and he was among a dozen or fifteen who had 
remained in earnest and honest discussion. We had drawn into 
a closed circle and every one of us was tense and in suspense 
over the turn our conversation had taken. Here is the answer 
to his query. ‘‘Old man, if you had the option on a house and 
wanted to decide whether you would buy it or not, would you 
go down into the basement amid the cobwebs where the ashes 
and coal are; or would you go up on the second story where you 
could get the view, and the fresh air, and the sunshine?’’ 

We remained over an hour longer, and if there were any ques- 
tions of ethics or theology that weren’t brought up, I can’t re- 
member. A few days later, I met three of the men from that 
fraternity on the campus and they hailed me. ‘‘Say, you know 
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we had a dance at our house Saturday night and before it we all 
agreed to treat the girls like the fellow on the second story. And 
we never had a better time at any of our dances.”’ 

If the ethics which form an indispensable part of religion can 
keep pace with the worship and buildings and ecclesiasticism of 
religion as we practice it, then we may call our youth religious. 
But religion must meet the problems of personal and racial and 
national relations so as to promote the progress of humanity. If 
religion is to call upon the loyalty of youth it must base its appeal 
in the realm of the moral. 

Religion always has been, and always will be in some degree 
philosophical for it involves the intellectual effort to comprehend 
the what and why and how of everything. But before any of us 
can make a satisfactory philosophical interpretation of the uni- 
verse, we must clear up the confusion that lies in the ethical 
province of religion. 

Science, the progressive and enlarging factor (which the stu- 
dents young and old have tacitly accepted) ; ethics, the empirical 
and practical factor (where the battle is now being fought) ; and 
philosophy, the integrating factor (awaiting the ethical solu- 
tions) ; these three constitute religion today. 

Students in college are the epitome of contemporary life. 
They are not the originators, nor responsible for things as we 
have them today. They are the windows through which we may 
get a view of our present world. It is not strange that they take 
for granted the things for which our generation labored and 
strove. They have electricity instead of kerosene, automobiles 
instead of horses, and the wide world enters their homes through 
the radio. We are hardly capable of advising them for we are 
the ones who find adjustment difficult. 

We find the generation that is preparing to leave affairs in the 
hands of the younger bewailing the brazenness and immodesty of 
our time. Yet we find in modern language nothing to shock the 
sense of decency more than in some of our old hymns. Few of 
us are aware of the changes that have come in the wordings of 
hymns in recent years, in order to make the sentiments have any 
meaning. How many of the newer hymn books dare print all 
the verses of ‘‘Come All Ye Faithful,’’ the old Adeste Fideles 
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that has meant much to the church through the ages. There are 
other less flagrant examples of familiar hymns that are far from 
the thinking of youth to-day. How many hymn books now con- 
tain the second verse of ‘‘Faith Of Our Fathers,’’ ending with 
‘« And blest would be their children’s fate 
If they like them, should die for thee’’? 

The connection between life and religion is more intimate and 
meaningful than between religion and death. The old emphasis 
on immortality is losing its force and life in its present stage 
has enough interest and challenge to arouse religious fervor. 
That prophet of a social order, Walter Rauschenbush, still has a 
word for us. He said that ‘‘most of our hymns are individual- 
istic and do not conform to the pattern of modern organized 
society. The social sins, the social problems are now the great 
obstacles to the Kingdom of God.’’ When our hymns are written 
to appeal to present day thinking instead of to the sentiment of 
reverence for the old then we will find worship becoming attrac- 
tive to those who have never associated the old with real life. 

It will not be necessary in this group to mention the place that 
the spirit of denominationalism plays in making the student have 
the appearance of being irreligious. It has been a slow evolu- 
tion from the time when denominationalism and religion were 
synonomous in the experience of some of us here. But the time 
has arrived when we respective members of respectable denomi- 
nations must get together or the very inheritances that we seek 
to transmit shall be lost. Organized groups outside the churches 
will take over the task to which we were originally called, as we 
find in certain mission fields already, super-denominational agen- 
cies attempting to do what they think the divided churches can 
never accomplish. 

I speak of the spirit of denominationalism. We must always 
work through smaller units for the good of the whole, but we can- 
not neglect the inclusive interests of religion which are as wide 
as humanity itself. The student of to-day is little concerned 
with the label that the Christian wears. 

A telephone call one night at 8:30 informed me that a young 
man was anxious to see me. He said he was not a member of my 
group but that a fraternity brother had told him about me and 
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he wanted advice. He came over to the house immediately and 
introduced himself. 

He began by saying that he was a Roman Catholic, though 
perhaps the priest might not consider him a good one. That he 
did not want to take the advice of the boys in his house, and that 
his father did not know his problem, and he wanted the counsel 
of an older man. 

He had met a fine girl who was a student at a neighboring 
university and they began keeping company. 

Even when it became known that he was a Catholic the par- 
ents of the girl did not object to their friendship. But it devel- 
oped into more than friendship and that was a different matter 
for the father, who was a Methodist minister, raised objections 
and asked that they cease to see each other. But the boy and 
girl were not far apart and they had clandestine meetings. 
When it was discovered that they were seeing each other in spite 
of his urgent request, the father removed his daughter to Indi- 
ana University. As such things happen, she came over to the 
Big Ten football game between Ohio State and Michigan, and 
the two were together again. 

The young man borrowed an auto of a fraternity brother and 

the pair went riding with no regard for the game which had 
brought her to Columbus. And they went far enough to find 
themselves in Richmond, Indiana. Before they started back 
they had become husband and wife with the secret between them. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the young man, ‘‘the thing is this way. I have 
asked my wife to tell her folks but she is afraid. I don’t dare 
tell any one for I understand that if a girl marries while a stu- 
dent in Indiana she will be expelled. I have asked her to come 
and live with me but she wants to finish there, and I don’t know 
what to do. It is getting on my nerve.’’ 

I asked him if his wife had told no one and he assured me she 
had not. He also said she had dates with boys in Indiana for he 
did not want to spoil her good times. He wanted to quit school, 
get a job in Cleveland and begin their life together but she would 
not do it. He was failing in his studies because of the worry. 
‘‘Should he get a divorce and finish the business?’’ ‘‘But you 
are not a good Catholic if you talk about divorce,’’ I told him. 
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‘That might do for a Congregationalist or some other Protestant 
but not for you.’’ 

‘“‘T know I am not a good one,’’ he answered, ‘‘but I’ve got to 
do something, and I have come to you for advice.’’ 

I told him that he would better do something soon for both he 
and she were deceiving their friends and living a false life before 
every one who knew them. That it would not be long before 
they would begin to suspect each other. The first thing to do 
would be to tell the truth for it would be no easier with delay, 
and then they could be their own true selves to both their par- 
ents. He must write his wife and tell her she must tell her 
parents or he would. That he was writing to tell his own so they 
could straighten things out. Then they could decide what the 
next step ought to be when the families could cooperate. 

He was happy at any attempt at solution, and promised to 
follow the suggestion. They are now living happily in Cleveland 
where he has a job as a machinist. But the Roman Catholic had 
no hesitancy in asking a Congregational minister to settle his 
problem with his Methodist wife. 

Just last Saturday a clear-eyed attractive young man came 
in to see me with the statement that he had decided that he 
wanted to enter the ministry for he believed that there was need 
of a modern preaching of religion. ‘‘But,’’ he said, ‘‘I am open 
denominationally, and have yet to decide what church I will 
choose.’? He asked me to help in the project of getting to- 
gether the young men of the university interested in the min- 
istry as a life work for mutual study and encouragement. If 
our boys and girls are irreligious,: where shall we place the 
blame ? 

There is little opportunity and less encouragement for stu- 
dents in our state universities to cultivate religious interests. I 
have here a clipping from the campus daily of such an institu- 
tion containing the statement of the university president urging 
the attendance of faculty and students at the baccalaureate ser- 
vice at the June Commencement. He says, ‘‘ Attendance of both 
members of the graduating class and of the faculty has been 
very light at this event for several years; this is (note!) the 
only religious occasion of the year officially sponsored by the 
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University, and the purpose is to bring together the graduating 
class and the faculty. The speaker is a constructive and forceful 
character in the field of Christian education.’’ 

When the administration can show its interest, not by coercion 
and regulation, but by encouragement and approbation, there 
will be more interest on the part of the student body. We ecan- 
not expect a united faculty on the question of religious ob- 
Servance, but there could be a policy of encouragement that 
would make the voluntary cultivation of religion popular. 
There should be some method by which the individual opinion 
of the Christian members of the faculty could express itself. 
For there is a large number of earnest souls whose greatest inter- 
est is in the character development of the boys and girls in their 
classes. The influence of such men and women should be made 
articulate, for amid the fifty-seven varieties of instructors there 
is a need for a clear, certain voice. 

To one person, at least, if there seems to be irreligion among 
the young it is the result of irreligion among the generation that 
nurtured it. Social prestige as measured by campus popularity 
or membership in a fraternity or sorority is scarcely more allur- 
ing to the son or daughter than to a mother or father. There 
are many cases of the mother coming and explaining that John 
or Mary is very busy in activities, and there will be, perhaps, no 
time for any religious claims. The fraternity or sorority takes 
all the spare time and energy, so let the other values wait. One 
wonders if indulgence has not dulled the sense of values. Is 
there something lacking in a generation that is unable to pass on 
its convictions and ideals and hopes? Should the children’s 
teeth be set on edge because the parents have eaten sour grapes? 

At a time when the contributions of science are being appre- 
ciated and utilized to a maximum, when the moral consciousness 
of men and nations is being cultivated and recognized, when the 
philosophical integration of the universe is earnestly being 
sought—the move of our thinking students is toward religion 
rather than away. 

They will construct new paths including all of life’s interests, 
and a very important part of the task of our generation is to 
remove obstacles to their progress. 
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STUDENT RELIGIOUS LIFE—THE CHURCH’S 
OBLIGATION 


Cuaries F'. WISHART 
President of the College of Wooster 


The church on the university campus may never be sectarian. 
Undoubtedly the average student is utterly impatient of arti- 
ficial denominational divisions and restrictions. A cooperative 
presentation of the fundamentals of Christianity and a coopera- 
tive exhibition of the spirit of Christ among those who present 
it are the only conditions under which there is the slightest hope 
of making an impact on the student life in these vast centers of 
mass education. 

Permit me also to express my profound conviction that on the 
state university campus, as elsewhere, the only effective method 
in the long run is definitely evangelical. I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe in the power of the preached word and in a 
platform presentation of Christ and Him crucified. I recognize 
the value of the conference method and of the private interview. 
But judging by what I have seen of the college student when 
special religious appeals are being made, there is a type whom, 
for want of a better name, I would call the conference habitué 
Every time a visitor comes to our campus there is a certain type 
of student who wants an interview with him more to ‘‘see the 
wheels go round’’ than anything else. After all, the proclama- 
tion of the word, of course in terms of modern life, yet with a 
blazing unction of a deeply convinced messenger and with a 
legitimate assistance of mass psychology, will fuse and melt the 
souls of hundreds, now as always. 

But meantime, what of the church college? This constitutes 
the last segment of contact between the church herself and 
higher learning. Shall this segment, too, be surrendered to the 
state or to private foundations? And I beg to add that in my 
judgment, in the end this latter means to the state. 

There are perhaps three possible ways by which we might 
meet this palpable divorce between the church and the higher 
learning. It is conceivable, of course, that the Christian church 
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might set out to take back what she has lost. It is at least think- 
able that she should develop graduate schools to the extent of 
caring for her own sons and daughters. Practically speaking, 
such a program would involve an outlay of time, money and 
labor, which in the present temper of the church reduces to 
wild absurdity. 

The second possibility is that the church should go to the 
opposite extreme, should finally give over all education to the 
state, should scrap her buildings, sell her grounds, take her en- 
dowments and follow her students into the great universities, 
surround them there by all possible religious influences and 
attempt in this way to give them the visions, while the university 
gave them the scientific method. Those of us who are in the 
service of the church college would, I am sure, be quite ready 
for this sort of hara-kiri if it should be proved to be for the best 
interests of the kingdom of God. 

But I want to record here this solemn conviction. All that 
our university workers can do, backed by the influence which 
the church college puts into the whole educational field, is little 
enough. Junk the church colleges and it is my profound belief 
that within twenty-five years there would not be enough spiri- 

tual vitality to maintain workers on the university campus. 
There is, then, the third alternative. Just as I believe the 
church must use every effort to spiritualize the university, so do 
I believe that she must spare no pains to strengthen her own 
colleges in intellectual standards, in financial resources, and in 
her teaching personalities. She should maintain at least a few 
institutions with high standards, stern intellectual requirements 
and a sympathetic acquaintance with the scientific method at its 
best. But she must keep at the very center of such institutions 
her spiritual motives, the flaming passion of the Cross and the 
missionary tradition and ideal. Unless she maintains that color 
and warmth, unless she sends at least a little leaven into the 
whole academic lump, the vision will fade and fade forever. 
Always perhaps the balance will be toward the ultra-scientific 
in the state university; equally certain, perhaps, the spiritual 
emphasis in the church college. But through the inter-related 
and interpenetrating influence of their graduates, we may send 
eye | 
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out into a scientifically trained age those who may speak to their 
fellowmen in a tongue that will be understood, hold up before 
them Jesus, the fearless, the patient, the honest, the humble man 
whom many of our scientists love and adore, but hold Him up, 
too, as the transcendent Son of God, the brightness of the Fath- 
er’s glory and the express image of His person, who, dying, 
broke all bonds and brought life and immortality to light in His 
gospel. 


FINDINGS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION* 


Wiuwism A. Harper 


The findings suggested below are tentative only, not being 
based on sufficient data to guarantee their scientific validity. 
So far as the evidence in hand can indicate, however, the situa- 
tion is as follows: 

1. Two objectives stand out in the field of religion (including 
both Bible and religious education) in our colleges: to lead 
young people to become religious persons and to fit young people 
to be teachers of religion to others. 

Most of the colleges are more completely committed to the for- 
mer objective. They have a sense of obligation to their constitu- 
encies to motivate their students to live Christian lives. They 
expect to achieve this by atmosphere, chapel and other religious 
services—some initiated and oftentimes required by the college, 
and others student supported with strong and sympathetic 
administrative backing, the Christian example of faculty mem- 
bers, the Christian quality and approach in all subjects of the 
curriculum, and particularly by the teaching of courses in Bible 
and religious education. One president, for example, says: 


Religious education is largely a matter of atmosphere and 
for thirty odd years we have been carefully building up and 
conserving the religious atmosphere of this college. Our 
Bible work is distinctly religious in its character. This 
does not mean that it is not scholastic, but we are not afraid 


* Extract from the report of the Committee on Religious Education 
at Indianapolis, January 20, 1931. 
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or ashamed of what some people term ‘‘Sunday school 
methods.’’ In no sense do we do denominational work in 
our college classes but the spiritual side of the Bible and 
its bearing on life is greatly emphasized. We believe that 
the Bible is the only real source of faith and practice. It 
is difficult to describe exactly how, radiating from the Bible 
classes as a center, the religious life of the school goes on. 


There is a growing tendency, however, to insist on the second 
objective also. To this end methods courses in teaching religion 
are being increasingly offered, courses in no wise less scientific 
than those offered in the Department of Education. There is 
growing recognition, too, that there should be laboratory facili- 
ties in the field of religion in the church colleges. The Depart- 
ments of Religion (variously called) in not a.few colleges coop- 
erate with the Leadership Training Departments of the affiliated 
denomination in the issuing of credits, the denominational board 
accepting the college certification in lieu of its own examination 
as evidence that the units have been completed. 

2. Most of the courses offered in the field of religion in the 
colleges are material-centered and factual. They offer instruc- 
tion about religion, but do not teach religion. On the other 
hand, there is no department of learning in any college that 
offers so fine an opportunity to make experience the basis of the 
curriculum as does the Department of Religion. There should 
be a readjustment of the offerings in this department of our col- 
leges during the next decade that will place the Department of 
Religion in the very forefront of leadership in education con- 
ceived as the continuous reconstruction of experience. 

3. Uncertainty as to what religious education is and as to what 
its principles are, or should be, confront us on every hand. 
This is not to be wondered at when we consider that only since 
1906 (in the University of Chicago) has religious education been 
offered in our graduate and professional schools and in under- 
graduate colleges only since 1909 (in Drake University). This 
Committee or some other should make a study of the Principles 
of Religious Education. There is no adequate treatise on the 
subject now, and as we have said, great uncertainty as to the 


whole matter. 
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4. A decided tendency to increase the quantity of offerings in 
the field of religion is evident in all the colleges. Many of them 
offer majors and more will undoubtedly do so. Religion, as an 
intellectual discipline in our colleges, seems to be as popular to- 
day as it was absent in 1916, when a Committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges in defining the efficient college saw 
need for only eight semester hours in Bible for the entire college 
course and no need at all for religious education, assigning the 
Bible work to the professor of Latin. This very popularity con- 
stitutes for the Council a challenge as well as an opportunity. 

5. A conviction, too, is gaining ground in the colleges, that an 
institution is Christian not in part or in spots, but by its unified 
impact and spirit. In its dealings with its employees, its stu- 
dents, its alumni, its community, its constituency, the general 
public, it must, therefore, make use of the principles it teaches. 

6. The curricula of the colleges are beginning to suggest the 
idea that vocational guidance and personnel work in the depart- 
ment of student welfare should be associated with religious mo- 
tivation and buttressed by religious sanctions. This is a whole- 
some sign, a situation that promises redemption of the soul of 
America from threatening materialism. Here is, in our judg- 
ment, an open door for the denominational college, in keeping 
with the spirit and purpose of its founding. 

7. An all but universal acceptance of the view that religion in 
the truest and best sense can be taught, and that a primary duty 
of the church college is to see that it is taught. Christian per- 
sonality fruiting in Christian character and in the progressive 
establishment of the Kingdom of God on the earth, with the sense 
of obligation to carry this on to others—that is the satisfying 
aim and purpose of religious education in our colleges. 


Columbia University Bulletin of Information, May 2, 1931, announces 
an interesting number of courses in Religion to be given in the winter 
and spring, 1931-32, by Columbia and related institutions. Columbia 
University, Graduate and Undergraduate Departments, offers 40 courses, 
including 6 in Hebrew Religion and Judaism and 7 in Oriental Religions; 
Barnard, 6, St. Stephen’s, 5, Teachers College, 10, University Extension, 
7, Summer Session, 15, Home Study Courses, 6, Union Theological Sem- 
inary, 112. 
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THE COLLEGE AND VOCATIONS 


H. O. PrircHarp 


What is the college doing to prepare men and women for the 
vocations? May I deal with the more important half of a pos- 
sible answer to the question raised by my title. This, the in- 
direct and indefinite vocational preparation, is not confined to 
the number or arrangement of courses or the subject matter 
taught. Indeed, the greatest contribution which the college 
makes cannot be stated in terms of units, departments or de- 
grees. It is a far deeper and greater thing than is indicated by 
academic nomenclature, though we use it in analysis of vital 
elements. 7 

First, by teaching those subjects which are the very backbone 
of various vocations. Take mathematics for example. Think 
of the many vocations and professions of which mathematics is 
the base-line upon which they are built. By the way, it is a 
strange kind of reasoning which causes us to call mathematics a 
cultural subject in a liberal arts college, but if the same subject 
is taught in an engineering school we call it a vocational subject. 
Then, too, how essential mathematics is to any correct view of 
the universe in which we live, or to understand in any adequate 
way the great Architect of that universe. You will think at 
once of other subjects equally pertinent and important to the 
work both of making a living and a life. 

Second, by providing a broad liberal base upon which the 
most successful subsequent technical, vocational or professional 
training can be built. It is eminently worth while to know some- 
thing besides one’s specialty. In truth, it is necessary to know 
much outside one’s specialty in order to know that specialty. 
How can one know medicine without knowing the great allied 
fields of knowledge, particularly, psychology and chemistry? It 
is the cpinion of some very learned and discerning men that the 
next great advances to be made in the service of healing will 
come out of bio-chemistry and applied psychology. For ex- 
ample, What relationship, if any, has the strenuosity of our age 
to the rising percentage of heart failure in the fifties, which 
phenomenon has attracted the attention of the medical world? 
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What is the relationship between the endocrine glands and 
personality ? 

Third, by imparting knowledge which is not necessary to a 
particular vocation or profession, but which is necessary in our 
contemporary civilization. How can one pass judgment upon 
the many issues which are before us in these days of industrial 
and financial depression without knowing economics? Indeed, 
one of the causes of the present calamity is the widespread 
ignorance of the simplest laws of this science. What a universal 
blessing it would be if every American citizen knew something 
of the fundamental laws of this subject which touches every 
life. But this subject is not alone in this category—history, 
sociology, education, and numerous others have equal point and 
force. 

Fourth, by creating avocational interests and affording oppor- 
tunities for the development of such interests. The best example 
of this is perhaps the fine arts. How important and satisfying 
to know music, or painting, or sculpture, or architecture, so as 
to at least appreciate the highest and best. Albert Einstein is 
probably the greatest living expert in theoretical physics, but 
he also is a lover of music and finds pleasure and relaxation in 
his violin. The literature of all languages and peoples is an 
inexhaustible source of pleasure and profit. 

Fifth, by means of intelligence tests, aptitude examinations, 
vocational guidance, personnel departments, advisors, counselors 
or whatever device or method may be used in a given institution, 
the colleges are helping students to find themselves and to choose 
more intelligently their life work. This is one of the newer de- 
velopments in higher education and incidentally, if properly 
developed and used, it constitutes one of the strongest arguments 
in favor of the college being prerequisite to the vocational and 
professional schools. 

Sixth, by giving what, for lack of a better term, and at the 
risk of being redundant, I call the ‘‘over-plus.’’ It is some- 
thing which is not presented in any examination or contained 
in any curriculum; and yet it is the greatest thing which a col- 
lege gives the student, if it be a college worthy of the name. It 
is a viewpoint; it is an underlying philosophy; it is an attitude 
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of mind and heart; it is motivation in the right direction ; it is 
that thing which the individual takes with him into his vocation 
and which is not a part of his technical knowledge; it is that 
which will determine in a large measure for what purpose he 
uses his professional or technical skill; it is that which will 
measure his worth to society and determine his destiny. 

It is at this point that the colleges represented in and through 
the Council of Church Boards of Education can make their 
largest contribution to the vocations. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES IN THE COLLEGE 


Water Bett DENNY 
Department of Philosophy, Russell Sage College 


I. A PHmosopHy or CoLLEGE CHAPEL 


Those who are in a favorable position to know are telling us 
that college chapel has fallen upon hard times. The authors of 
Undergraduates, for example, tell us that the seriousness of the 
problem is suggested by the fact that of twenty-three colleges 
and universities which they visited and studied, in only six does 
chapel function obviously as an important factor in college life.* 
The common reasons one hears for this condition are: (1) stu- 
dents object to ‘‘compulsory’’ religion; (2) the usual chapel 
exercise does not form an adequate expression of campus re- 
ligion. Dean Gilkey of Chicago reminds us further,** that much 
opposition to chapel is because chapel is like church, and stu- 
dents now come largely from non-church-going homes. A former 
editor of Yale News, in an article in Liberty, states the extreme 
student opposition bluntly: ‘‘It comes down to this. College 
chapel services are a hand-me-down from the days when the 
group was so small that the service was a sort of family prayers. 
A ceremony that was small, quiet, dignified, is now nothing more 
than ten minutes’ boredom, thrust upon a hurried, motley crew 
of well over a thousand.’’*** 

*?P. 252. 


** Christian Education, Mar., 1929, p. 341. 
*** Quoted by Pres. K. F. Wettstone, University of Dubuque, in his third 


annual address, 1926, p. 21. 
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It seems clear that college chapel cannot reasonably hope to 
remain an active and useful factor unless its meaning and func- 
tion are re-thought and re-established im the minds of both 
faculty and students. It cannot be maintained permanently on 
the ground of tradition, authority, or personal loyalty and affec- 
tion for the college officers. Some points in a sound philosophy 
of college chapel seem to me to be the following: 

(1) The two great ends actually served by college chapel are: 
(a) it expresses the religious life of the college; (b) it unifies 
the college, thus promoting morale. These two ends are more 
closely connected than we some times think. I asked the dean of 
a strong college last winter whether he thought college chapel 
fulfilled any real religious function in the college. He answered 
emphatically, ‘‘None whatever; its value is entirely in promot- 
ing solidarity.’’ I then asked him if he believed this solidarity 
could be conserved and promoted if the college chapel should 
follow a frankly non-religious program. He replied with equal 
emphasis, ‘‘It would fail.’’? Only courtesy restrained me from 
asking further, ‘‘If a religious exercise alone can produce the 
desired social unity, and if it is doing so, how can you say that 
religion is not functioning in the college chapel?’’ Of course 
the difficulty was that he was conceiving religion in the narrow, 
individualistic and pietistic sense. 

While religion does serve to promote the solidarity of the 
college body, it is not the only means of doing so. It is possible, 
I think, to make the daily college gathering too exclusively re- 
ligious. This is the one occasion each day when the whole eol- 
lege meets together. It is the natural occasion, therefore, for 
the promotion of all matters that affect the life of the college as 
a whole. I feel sure that we will take a step in the right direc- 
tion if we make a distinction between the college assembly and 
the college chapel, making the latter definitely and exclusively 
a service of worship, and giving a large place in the former to 
the expression of student activities and student leadership. 

(2) College chapel is the method by which the Christian col- 
lege engages in the collective worship of God. Worship is not 
just a private and individual matter. Worship is an attempt 
to appreciate God and the religious values that flow out of the 
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recognition of God. Such appreciation does not reach as high 
a level in solitude as it does in company. One appreciates a 
concert better if one sits with a friend who loves music. The 
beauty of nature means more by sharing one’s walk with a 
nature-lover. So, too, the appreciation of God rises higher, 
strikes deeper, if it is a shared experience. That is the secret 
of the power of mass singing and of participation in a liturgical 
service to induce, express, and heighten religious feeling. 

The true meaning of social worship is finely set forth in the 
following words by Professor Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary: ‘‘The great and complex social institution 
which we call public worship is always a drama of soul-life, 
depicting and acting the approach of God to man in revelation, 
the approach of man to God in worship, and the approach of 
men to each other in spiritual fellowship. But it is more than 
a drama, set up to be enjoyed, or otherwise employed simply as 
a spectacle. It is at the same moment a piece of real life. What 
is expressed in its several exercises, if it fulfills its true function, 
must also be in some genuine manner the actual personal ex- 
perience of those who engage in it.’’* This quotation serves to 
point out the two-fold character of public worship. It is a real 
experience of meeting with God and with one’s fellow-Christians 
in spiritual fellowship ; and at the same time a drama, or symbol, 
of what the whole life of the Christian ought to be, a constant 
reminder of the central facts and obligations of the Christian 
philosophy of life. 

Students should be taught this psychological basis of social 
worship, for the light it throws on the reason why the Christian 
college engages in the collective worship of God. 

(3) College chapel is a means by which the Christian college 
bears its corporate witness to its claim and aspiration to be a 
Christian college. The college believes in the Christian evalua- 
tion of God and of human life, and it wishes to make these 
values influential in its scheme of education for fine and useful 
living. There is a tendency among students and teachers alike 
to regard a religious exercise like chapel as a purely private and 
personal matter for each one who attends. That there are pri- 


* Proceedings of the Music Teachers’ Association, 1909. 
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vate and personal values in the service for the individual’s own 
spiritual culture, one may certainly hope, and believe. But 
there is more than that. The students and teachers meet to- 
gether, not merely as private individuals, but as members of the 
college, to take their part in a collective testimony to the world 
that their college is a Christian college. If all the members of 
the college would remember this, it would help sometimes when 
one is tempted to interpret the question of chapel attendance too 
narrowly and individually. 


II. Compunsory vs. VOLUNTARY CHAPEL 


The. principle behind the vexed question whether chapel at- 
tendance should be compulsory or voluntary grows out of the 
distinction between the study of religion and the practice of 
religion. There is no inherent reason why the study of religion 
should not be compulsory in the same way that the study of 
literature or hygiene might be. The question of required courses 
in religion is simply a question of the relative importance of 
studying religion (for the immediate purpose of wnderstanding 
it) and the importance of studying other subjects, like ethics 
or philosophy (for the same purpose). 

But the practice of religion (worship) cannot, in its nature, 
be forced. It is an evaluating experience, an experience of 
appreciation, and like all value-experiences can be induced in 
others only through honest testimony and voluntary experimen- 
tation, never by the compulsion of authority or the demonstra- 
tion of logic. I can no more compel another to share my experi- 
ence of the divine than I can compel him to share my experience 
of the beautiful. So far, then, as the chapel service represents 
the active individual practice of religion for its own sake, par- 
ticipation in it should be voluntary, not compulsory. 

The difficulty of deciding between ‘‘compulsory’’ and ‘‘volun- 
tary’’ becomes acute, however, in that realm of education which 
we call training, or learning by doing. Is not college chapel to 
be regarded as a means of training our students in the fine art 
of worship by actually engaging in it? If so, then as study it 
might properly be compulsory, while as practice it ought to be 
voluntary! Such is the dilemma to which the ‘‘either-or’’ 
approach to the problem brings us. 
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I do not think that any satisfactory solution of the problem 
can be found except by the general adoption by the whole col- 
lege of a philosophy of college chapel that transcends completely 
the opposition between ‘‘compulsory’’ and ‘‘voluntary.’? An 
illustration from the history of early Christianity may serve to 
make my meaning clear. The New Testament, expressing Chris- 
tianity largely in terms of its relation to Judaism, from which 
it was just then emerging, has much to say about the Christian’s 
freedom from the ‘‘law.’’ Until a spirit of glad and enthusi- 
astie acceptance of the Christian ideal could be achieved, the 
only standard of life possible was that which found expression 
in ‘‘thou shalt’’ and ‘‘thou shalt not.’’ But the true Christian 
was one whose belief in and devotion to the spiritual life was so 
genuine that he was simply lifted above any such legalistic 
regulation of life. The ‘‘law’’ was ‘‘written on his heart.’’ He 
lived the Christian life, not because he had to, but because he 
wanted to,—because he believed in it. And thus he was ‘‘free 
from the law’’ in the statutory sense. 

It is that kind of emancipation that the college must achieve 
from mere permissive or prohibitive regulations about chapel 
attendance. To lead the whole faculty and student body to (a) 
understand, (b) appreciate, and (ce) accept as their own, a rea- 
sonable and ideal Christian philosophy of college chapel, is the 
one way permanently and satisfactorily to settle the chapel prob- 
lem. 

To this end the following measures, I think, will contribute: 
(1) teachers and students should know the ideals and aims of the 
college and chapel when they become members of the institution, 
and should understand that acceptance of membership in the col- 
lege is a confession and pledge of loyalty to these ideals and aims; 
(2) these ideals and aims should be set before them frequently ; 
(3) the chapel exercises should be a true embodiment of these 
ideals and aims, expressed in an attractive manner; (4) in any 
circle in which restlessness or dissatisfaction develops, special 
measures should be taken; for such groups chapel should be 
regarded more definitely as a ‘‘training course’’ in religious 
worship, and set before them in that light; (5) no distinction 
should be made between students and faculty in defining the 
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relations of members of the college toward chapel, either at the 
time of entering, or afterwards. (I believe that faculty neglect 
of chapel is one of the surest provocatives of student opposition 
to it.) 

Even the best of colleges is apt to face occasionally, or perhaps 
all the time, from a few students or teachers, an undercurrent 
of indifference or hostility toward chapel; i.e., some will fail to 
rise to that higher level which transcends the categories of ‘‘re- 
quired’’ and ‘‘optional,’’ and will therefore have to be dealt 
with on the basis of the lower point of view. In the early 
Christian situation, to refer to our previous illustration, the 
necessity of law was recognized for those who had not achieved 
the level of spiritual freedom; ‘‘knowing this, that the law was 
not made for a righteous man, but for the lawless and disobedi- 
ent.’? My opinion is that for such groups chapel should be made 
compulsory, on the ground that it is part of the scheme of col- 
lege training as a whole, and in so far as absence from it hinders 
or menaces the corporate ideals which are part of the reason for 
chapel. Those who have religious scruples against the Christian 
form of worship should be excused from attendance, at their own 
request (rather than at the request of ecclesiastical authorities. ) 


III. Tue PsycHouoey oF THE CHAPEL SERVICE. 


There is a definite psychology of worship that should not be 
lost sight of in the planning and conducting of chapel services. 
The best illustration of it in all literature, I think, is the story of 
Isaiah’s experience in the temple, which resulted in his dedica- 
tion of himself to his prophetic ministry.* An analysis of that 
experience suggests that Isaiah’s worship consisted of four steps, 
or stages: (1) the consciousness of God in his greatness (in 
Isaiah’s case it was the moral greatness, or holiness, of God that 
impressed him so profoundly) ; (2) followed immediately by the 
sense of man’s littleness and dependence (in Isaiah this took the 
form of a sense of guilt—the natural correlative of God’s holi- 
ness) ; (3) a further sense of God in his goodness (for Isaiah, the 
divine goodness was expressed as forgiveness); (4) followed 

* Tsaiah 6: 1-8. 
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immediately by the sense of gratitude,—the desire to put oneself 
at God’s disposal (‘‘Here am I, send me.’’) 

If this is a true analysis of the worship experience, it follows 
that the ideal service of worship is one which gives expression to 
these four experiences, in this order. It may be noted in passing 
that the Roman Catholic Mass, the Episcopal service, and the 
Protestant communion service in the non-liturgical churches, are 
all based on this psychology. The usual ‘‘morning service’’ 
in the non-liturgical Protestant churches does not ordinar- 
ily follow the laws of true worship. It is a program, not a ser- 
vice ; the chief items, music and the sermon, are attractions, not 
items in a unified ‘‘drama of soul life.’? That is not to say that 
nobody worships in such a service, nor that the whole congrega- 
tion may not be lifted occasionally into the true worship exper- 
ience in some moment of climax. But it does mean that the thin- 
ness and superficiality and false psychology of such services 
generally, are what lies behind the increasing demand in such 
churches for a more unified, more dignified, more appealing form 
of worship. 

The ways in which the essential psychology of worship—the 
consciousness of God, acting as a stimulus, followed by the ap- 
propriate human reactions of praise, gratitude, surrender, peni- 
tence, learning, etc., are many and varied. In planning chapel 
services it is possible to embody a true worship experience in 
either formal or informal procedures; through emotion :—music, 
ritual, pictures, eloquence; or through intellect :—in that sort of 
inspiration that arises from the clarity of understanding. It 
would be wrong to specify any particular kind of a program as 
the one to be followed uniformly. The greatest need is an open 
mind, a willingness to experiment, cooperatively, in the search 
for those ways of worship which will most fully satisfy the pecu- 
liar conditions of the college community. 


A contemporary has rightly said that the only deeply religious 
people of our largely materialistic age are the earnest men of 
research.—ALBERT EINSTEIN, as reported in The New York Times. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF CONSTITUENT CHURCH 
BOARDS UNDER PROVISION OF THEIR 
GOVERNING BODIES 


Henry H. Sweets 


The first Board of Education erected by any church in 
America to deal with educational problems—except education 
for the ministry—was established in 1884. 

Since that time practically every church in the United States 
has organized a Board of Education, more than a score of which 
are members of the Council of Church Boards of Education. 

Most of these Boards are elected by the supreme judicatory 
of the denomination. Members of the Board of Education of 
the Disciples of Christ are nominated by the Board itself and 
one-half of the members hold office by virtue of their office as 
college presidents. 

In ten of the churches are associations of college presidents 
or educational associations—the first of these being established 
by the Presbyterian Church U. 8. A. in 1905, at the suggestion 
of their General Assembly. 

The functions of the Boards are various and fluctuating. 

In several churches the colleges have had a large share in the 
forming of the Board and the shaping of its policy. 

The following outline of functions shows what the principal 
Boards are attempting and reveals a tendency in the change of 
organization of many Boards. 

A. Recruiting and Educating for the Ministry and Mission 
Service. More than a century ago some Boards were concerned 
with this task—supplying grants to poor candidates. This work 
has now grown so that many of the Boards have revolving stu- 
dent loan funds from which any needy, worthy student may 
receive financial aid in securing a higher education. The col- 
lection of these funds, the administration of this trust, and the 
guidance of these immature students involves study, application 
and supervision of a high order. 

B. Relation to the Colleges of the Church. Possibly the work 
for and with the colleges might be denominated the chief and 
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almost universal function of the Boards. This is exercised (1) 
in helping the colleges to reach and maintain proper standards; 
(2) in assisting the institutions of the church to secure the funds 
needed for development; (3) in aiding the church to form ade- 
quate educational and financial programs; (4) in helping. to 
coordinate the schools, colleges and theological seminaries into 
a system; (5) in promoting understanding and cooperation be- 
tween the institutions and the churches; (6) in the proper train- 
ing and placement of teachers; (7) in spreading throughout 
the church and the communities which they serve information 
concerning the place and function of the colleges and the pur- 
pose of Christian education. 

C. Work Among the Students at State and Independent In- 
stitutions of Higher Education—now developing into work at 
universities and colleges. This department of work of the 
various churches has received more emphasis in recent years than 
any other. Some of the churches have centralized this work; 
others have committed it largely to state organizations. 

D. The consolidation of church agencies has been carried far 
in recent years, so that there are now in this Council Boards 
which in addition to the functions enumerated above have been 
charged with the following: 

I. The entire work of Religious Education—formerly called 
‘‘Sunday School Work.’’ At the formation of the Inter-church 
World Movement terminology was fixed so that ‘‘Christian 
Education’’ was used to designate the work of the Boards of 
Education and ‘‘ Religious Education’’ that of the Sunday School 
Boards. This department in many churches also conducts the 
work of the Daily Vacation Bible School and of Week Day 
Religious Education. 

II. The Young People’s Work of the church. 

III. The Men’s Work of the church. 

IV. Some parts of the Women’s Work of the church. 

V. Publication, including the preparation of literature for 
the home, the church and the school. 

VI. Social Relations. 

VII. Missionary Education. 

VIII. Pensions. 
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Conclusions 


1. The church college has been the chief responsibility of the 
Boards. This has made it hard to resist the tendency to give 
an undue emphasis to some college problems which could be 
better handled by the Church Educational Association and the 
regional and state standardizing associations. 

2. The rapid increase in the departments of the Boards 
brought about by the consolidations of church agencies—increas- 
ing the office and field staffs—has rendered it increasingly diffi- 
cult to center the interests of the Council in such a way as to 
render meetings such as this of largest value and to produce 
unity of purpose and action that is so greatly desired and needed. 

3. For the same reason it is becoming more difficult to hold 
the Council to its fundamental object, 7.e., to provide a place for 
the exchange of ideas as to function, administration, methods 
and plans of the chureh in the field of education. 

4. The need of such an organization as the Council of Church 
Boards of Education is increasingly apparent and calls for the 
clearest thought and most careful study. 


The Board of Education of the United Church of Canada has 
passed a resolution that they recognize the degrees of Canadian 
and other British universities, colleges on the list of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, and accredited European institutions. 


The Congregationalist announces that the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, which in 1925 dissolved the affiliation between 
Andover Theological Seminary and the Theological School of 
Harvard University on the ground that such affiliation led to the 
use of the Andover funds in teaching contrary to the purposes 
of the founders, has now approved a plan of federation between 
Andover and Newton Theological Institution, and the new semi- 
nary under the name of Andover-Newton Theological School with 
Dr. Herrick, the president of Newton, as the president of the new 
institution will open in the fall. The Congregationalist predicts 
a valuable service for Congregational as well as for Baptist 
churches in New England and the rest of the country as a result 
of this federation, and asserts that it will offer a unique and 


tempting opportunity for a broad-minded evangelical theological 
education. 
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AMONG THE SEMINARIES 
GARDINER M. DAY 


ErxHicaL Discussion In SEMINARIES 


HE academic year which is now drawing to a close has seen 
many interseminary conferences in various parts of the 
country, and it is particularly interesting to note that in prac- 
tically all these conferences the chief note of the discussion has 
been the ethical note. Most of the questions have been in regard 
to how Christian principles can be made more directly and con- 
eretely effective in our industrial and social order. In an 
account of the New England Interseminary Conference held at 
Hartford last February, one writer says: 


Not only did the conference discover that religion has a 
right to steer its own course in the world of thought; it was 
driven even more forcibly to the conclusion that ethical 
realism is the only hope of realistic religion, and that real- 
istic religion is the only hope for a valid ethic. 


The concluding thought of the conference was that the church 
must demonstrate a far greater combination of intellectual 
acumen and moral courage than it has shown in the past. As 
far west as the Pacific Coast, in the same month an interseminary 
conference was addressed by Paul Blanchard, a lecturer of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, and the whole conference 
centered around a discussion of ‘‘Men, Machines, and Ministers.’’ 
The conference which was largest in attendance was held in 
Chicago on the theme ‘‘The Minister as Priest and Prophet.’’ 
A stirring talk was given by Dr. Edward A. Steiner, and again 
its basic theme was the application of the social implications of 
Christianity. 

A few months ago we told of some of the experiments that 
have been carried on by different seminaries in attempts to 
relieve the bad unemployment situation in their neighborhood. 
Since then, unemployment has come much closer home in a 
warning issued by several men associated with theological 
seminaries, to the effect that there are not sufficient jobs to 
employ the men the seminaries are graduating. President 
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Hiselin of Garrett Biblical Institute recently said that the over- 
supply of men will compel the theological seminaries to limit 
admissions at the beginning of next year much more strictly 
than has been true in the past. We ourselves welcome this new 
effect of unemployment, for the more it affects the minister, the 
more power will be placed in the hands of the theological semi- 
naries and the governing bodies of the churches to see that only 
the very best material is allowed to enter the ministry. One of 
the difficulties under which all churches and seminaries have suf- 
fered in the past has been that of preventing the man of noble in- 
stinct but petty intelligence from entering the ministry. This 
over-supply of men has been caused by other factors besides the 
present depression. The merging of many of the smaller 
churches and the return of many missionaries from fields where 
they have been excluded by the government, have increased the 
available number of men. 

As summer approaches, many seminary students will no doubt 
join some of the ‘‘student-in-industry’’ groups. Six of these 
groups are being planned for, in the following places—Houston, 
Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Seattle, and New York. In 
general, the way in which these groups are conducted is as fol- 
lows: Each man secures his own job, usually by going from one 
employment agency to another, as any ordinary laboring man 
would have to do. After he has secured a job, if he is so for- 
tunate, he works at it; and then meets together with the rest of 
the group, who also presumably have secured or have been trying 
to secure jobs, and they discuss the various aspects of their work, 
particularly, of course, relative to the application of Christian 
principles in industry. Almost anyone who participates in such 
a group gains a much deeper understanding of the problems of 
industry and of the point of view of the employee as well as of 
the employer. If the church is to minister successfully to the 
laboring man, it is important that its ministers should know the 
problems which the man faces, so far as possible at first hand. 
There are few better ways for a seminary student to learn of 
these problems at first hand than by joining in one of these 
groups, where he has the advantage of checking up with other 
thoughtful workers like himself as well as of advising about his 
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problems with older leaders. Further information in regard to 
the groups may be secured from the Student Division of the 
YMCA, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The call to an acceptance of the chair of associate professor 
of Christian Ethics in the Yale Divinity School by H. R. Nie- 
buhr, dean of the Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, 
Mo., will be most gratifying news to all the friends both of Mr. 
Niebuhr himself and of his brother, Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of the 
Union Theological Seminary. 


QUALIFICATIONS ESSENTIAL FOR THE SUCCESS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY PASTOR* 


CHaRLES W. Harris 


Chaplain, Lafayette College 


The minister who leaves a church for work on a university 
campus finds new situations and new demands upon his in- 
genuity and strength. Because he has been successful as a_ 
pastor of a church is no guarantee that he will succeed in the 
university field. Those very qualities that made him highly 
successful in his church, may not be stressed in his new work. 
While on the contrary, qualities of mind or heart which were 
not demanded in the past nor even missed, may be called for 
in his work among students. 

When a man accepts a call to a church he undertakes a work 
which has previously been well organized. He has material 
equipment, financial resources and a church membership to start 
with. The church in fact may be so well organized that its 
services and work go on without a minister for many months. 
The minister is a part of the machine, a useful but by no means 
an indispensable part. But when a man goes to a university 
campus he finds no organization to be compared to that which 
a church offers. No committee meets him at a train, no recep- 
tion is arranged for his benefit. He is received on the campus 
cordially like any visitor. The near by churches also extend 

*Mr. Harris was for eight years pastor of Presbyterian students at 
Indiana University. 
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him a welcome, just in proportion to the good or ill will that 
his predecessor may have incurred. His name is put on the 
roll of the Presbytery but it will be a long time before any im- 
portant committee work will be assigned to him. Everyone is 
waiting with interest or indifference to see what he will make of 
his task. By sheer force of personality he must make his way 
on the campus. He must win the good will of the churches. 
His office bestows nothing upon him. He has almost no material 
equipment. There are university pastors who have an office in 
a college building and that is all. There are others who have 
a home with a community house adjoining. They are the for- 
tunate ones. 

The new university pastor looks around to see what his prede- 
cessor has left him, and he finds little which he can use in ef- 
fecting an organization. The reason is not far to seek for the 
result of any university pastor’s work, however successful, is 
the sum total of his personal relationships. These are, of course, 
intangible and cannot be passed on to his successor. It is ob- 
vious that the pastor on a university campus must be a man of 
initiative and of resources. He must not only begin a plan, but 
he must have within himself the power and persistence to carry 
it through. 

The university pastor must be richly endowed with qualities 
of mind and heart. He must have the power of making friend- 
ships. Whatever else he may lack, he must not fail here and 
hope to have any degree of success. It is a well known fact that 
the pastor of a church may achieve his success on the platform, 
or in administration, or through his writings even though he 
lacks the qualities which make him approachable to his fel- 
lowmen. 

A friend of mine, a professor in an English university, widely 
known on two continents as a lecturer, a writer, and a teacher, 
said to me on one occasion: ‘‘I am a platform man. I cannot 
make personal contacts. These students whom I invite to my 
home to tea bother me a lot because I do not know what to say 
to them.’’ This admirable frankness on his part in recognizing 
his limitations should be copied. It is strange that so many 
ministers fail to see or to confess a failure which is no more 
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blameworthy than the inability of a man to write poetry or to 
Sing a song. But approachableness, it must always be remem- 
bered, is a quality which the university pastor cannot do with- 
out, however others may succeed without it. : 

Every university pastor knows how difficult it is to reach the 
fraternities. Some men fail through timidity and others 
through lack of sympathy with the organization. But I submit 
to you that these fraternity students, usually one-third or one- 
half of the whole number of the university, are the sons and 
daughters of the church we serve and must be reached no 
matter how difficult the task. My predecessor in Indiana Uni- 
versity was highly successful in his approach to the organiza- 
tions. It was his custom when he had a free evening to call up 
any fraternity house which he wished to visit and ask if he 
might come for dinner. No one ever thought of him as an in- 
truder. He had a way of so speaking and so acting that every- 
one wanted him to come back. His influence among men of this 
type was immense. 

The criticism that church workers-on the campus draw to them 
a certain class but fail to make a wide appeal even among the 
students of their own denomination, is sadly true. A university 
pastor should be equally at home in a fraternity house or in a 
faculty meeting or in a prayer meeting. His is a calling to 
mingle with all sorts and conditions of men. 

Again, the university pastor should have a feeling of friendli- 
ness toward all religious agencies upon the campus. If he holds 
himself aloof from any one of them, by so much he fails in meet- 
ing the whole task to which he has been assigned. The greatest 
danger confronting church workers in universities is the dupli- 
cation of effort along denominational lines. The university 
pastor must never cease in his efforts to be conciliatory, friendly, 
and cooperative. He should never hesitate to sacrifice his work 
for the good of the whole. If the attitude of the local church 
is unfriendly, he should do his best consistent with dignity to 
remove the misunderstanding. He owes it to his own peace of 
mind and to the church at large to do everything in his power 
to make the local church believe in him and in his achievements. 
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The university pastor should express himself either as a 
teacher or as a preacher. I doubt if he can be both in addition 
to the work which devolves upon him. In some places he will 
find a university church, but usually the work of preaching is 
subordinate to many other tasks. Frequently it is denied him 
altogether. On the other hand, there are few universities where 
there are no opportunities for a man to teach if he is prepared 
to do so. I do not mean that he should be a member of the 
faculty, but rather that he should teach in a school of religion 
or that he should: offer non-professional courses in his own home 
or in the church, or perhaps in a university classroom. We stress 
this point because we believe a man ought to teach for his own 
sake in order that he may be intellectually efficient. To address 
a class of young men and young women for one-half hour a 
Sunday morning is not to teach, but preach. One needs the 
atmosphere of the school room, of text books, and students who 
have come prepared to recite or discuss the subject under con- 
sideration. As a teacher he will find new contacts that will add 
greatly to the enjoyment of his work. Moreover, any work 
having for its basis sound scholarship, will have a permanence 
which the rest of his work does not have. While it is desirable 
that courses in schools of religion should be eredited by the 
university, this is not usually done, but that need not deter a 
university pastor from entering upon the work with en- 
thusiasm. 

If the university pastor is wise he will not build up a com- 
plex organization. The campus is everywhere over-organized. 
The students with whom we come in contact have something else 
to do besides act on committees which we have created, the work 
of which may not be of lasting importance. 

Finally, the university pastor must have an understanding 
heart. If he is approachable, he will receive many confidences. 
He will betray no surprise at anything which he hears. I have 
been asked many times by young people if I felt it was right 
for them to have intimate relations with those of the opposite 
sex outside of marriage. Instead of answering the question 
categorically, I have invariably put a counter question: ‘‘Do you 
feel that this is wise’’? It is true that there are a few students 
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who are troubled concerning the moral aspect, but most students 
are bothered as to the wisdom of such conduct; and I believe we 
ought to meet them just where they are. The question of right 
and wrong can come at the end rather than at the beginning of 
such conversations. Other problems will be discussed, some of 
them bearing upon religion, but most of them having to do with 
human relationships. The university pastor who is able to 
counsel wisely and courageously the youth who come to him will 
find in their gratitude all the reward that he needs in this world 
or in the world to come. He will find that without a building, 
without an organization, he has gathered to him a church made 
up of individuals each one of whom stands in a personal and 
delightful relationship. 


THE WORKER’S BOOKSHELF 


(Books added to the Office Library) 

A Book about the English Bible, Josiah H. Penniman, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, $2.00. 

The Christian Student, Volume 31, published by the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, quarterly. Subscription price $1.00 per 
year. 

The Coming Revival, Allyn K. Foster, Judson Press, Philadelphia. $2.00. 

Education Adequate for Modern Times, published for the Council of 
Christian Associations by Association Press, $2.00. 

Greatness Passing By, (stories to tell to boys and girls) Hulda Niebuhr, 
Scribners. $1.50. 

An Introduction to Biblical Archaeology, George S. Duncan, Revell. $1.75. 

Larry, Association Press. $1.25. 

Marriage: Ideals and Reaiization, Emanuel Swedenborg, The New-Church 
Press, New York. $1.00. 

The Meaning of the Cross, Henry Sloane Coffin, Scribner. $1.50. 

The Mind of Christ in Paul, Frank Chamberlin Porter, Scribner. $2.50. 

The Pleroma, Paul Carus, Open Court Publishing Co. 

Protestant Cooperation in American Cities, H. Paul Douglass, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. $3.50. 

Religion in a Changing World, Abba Hillel Silver, Richard R. Smith. $2.00. 


Dr. James Stacy Stevens, Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Maine, has recently published an interesting bulletin on 
‘¢Whittier’s Use of the Bible.’’ 

Dr. Stevens found that the Quaker poet had a profound working 
knowledge of the Bible, 816 passages in his writings coming directly or 
indirectly from the Book. Of these 816 passages, 450 were taken from 
the New Testament and 366 from the Old Testament. Most of the 
Biblical illustrations used by Whittier relate to slavery, witchcraft, re- 
ligious freedom and the beauty of nature. 
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ONE HUNDRED HELPFUL BOOKS FOR THE 
STUDENT-WORKER’S BOOKSHELF* 


So many requests have come to us for a reading list of books 
for students and campus religious workers that we felt a real 
service could be rendered by compiling one. Letters were sent 
to fifty successful religious workers among students asking them 
to name the ten books they had found most helpful and from 
their replies were selected the one hundred books most often 
recommended. To have books suggested by those whose judg- 
ment we value, is a service indeed! 

Boda da 
THE BIBLE 
Fospick, Harry Emerson, ‘‘The Modern Use of the Bible,’? Macmillan, 

1924, 291 p. $1.60. 

GoopsPEED, Ep¢ar J., ‘‘The Story of the New Testament,’’ University of 

Chicago Press, 1916. $1.50. 

SmytH, JoHN Paterson, ‘‘How We Got Our Bible,’’ James Pott & Co., 

N. Y., 1899. $1.00. 


SmytTH, JouHn Paterson, ‘‘Our Bible in the Making,’’? James Pott & Co., 
N. Y., 1914. $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY (see also Jesus Christ) 

ANDREWS, CHARLES FREER, ‘‘Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas,’’? Macmillan, 1930, 
382 p. $3.00. 

Anonymous, ‘‘By An Unknown Disciple,’’ Smith, R. R., 1927, 257 p. $2.00. 

Bowir, WALTER RUSSELL, ‘‘The Master,’’ Scribner, 1930, 343 p. $1.00. 

CHESTERTON, GILBERT K., ‘‘St. Francis of Assisi,’’? Doran, 1924. $1.25. 

GuLoveR, TERROT REAVELEY, ‘‘The Jesus of History,’’ Smith, R. R., 1917, 
225 p. $1.50. 

GoRDON, GEorGE AN«arER, ‘‘My Education and Religion,’’ an autobiography, 
Houghton, 1925, 352 p. $4.00. 

JONES, Rurus Marruew, ‘‘George Fox, Seeker and Friend,’’ Harper, 1930, 
224 p. $2.00. 

———————, ‘‘Larry,’’ Association Press, 1931, 152 p. $1.25. 

Mackay, Hrnry F. B., ‘‘The Message of Francis of Assisi,’’ Morehouse, 
1930, 102 p. $1.75. 

Matuews, Basi, ‘‘A Life of Jesus,’? Smith, R. R., 1930. $3.00. 

Morrow, Honor& WI.usiIz, ‘‘Tiger, Tiger,’’ the life story of John B. 
Gough, Morrow, 1930, 296 p. $2.50. 

RAVEN, CHARLES Hare, ‘‘A Wanderer’s Way,’’ Holt, 1929, 220 p. $1.75. 

STEWART, GEORGE, ‘‘Letters of Max Chaplin,’’ Association Press, 1928, 
239 p. $1.25. 

STEWART, GEoRGE, ‘‘Life of Henry B. Wright,’’ Association Press, 1925, 
240 p. $1.25. 


FICTION 
Doveias, Luoyp CassEL, ‘‘Magnificent Obsession,’’ Willett Clark & Colby, 
1929, 330 p. $2.50. 


aeae EricH Maria, ‘‘ All Quiet on the Western Front,’’ Grosset, 1930, 
99 p. $.75. 


* Copies of this list may be obtained from the Council of Church Boards 
of Education, at five cents each, or twenty-five for $1.00. j 
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JESUS CHRIST 
Barton, Bruce, ‘‘The Man Nobody Knows,’’ Bobbs Merrill Co., Indian- 
apolis, 220 p. $2.50. z Le a aneee are 
aes Sa I., ‘‘Christ in Everyday Life,’’ Association Press, 1910, 
p. 25. 
pipes dig Epwakp I., ‘‘The Life and Teaching of Jesus,’’ Macmillan, 1924, 
Curry, ALBERT Bruce, ‘‘Jesus and His Cause,’’ Association Press, 1926, 
149 p. $1.00. 
Doveatt & Emmet, ‘‘The Lord of Thought,’’ Doran, 1923. $2.50. 
no Lioyp CassuL, ‘‘These Sayings of Mine,’’ Scribner, 1926, 234 p. 
Fospick, Harry Emerson, ‘‘Manhood of the Master,’’ Association Press, 
POTS, oh Dep. $135; 


MEN AND WOMEN 

Dickerson, Roy Ernest, ‘‘So Youth May Know,’’ Association Press, 1930, 
255 p. $2.00. 

att GuorcE SHERWOOD, ‘‘Sex and Youth,’’ Doubleday Doran, 1929, 340 p. 

2.00. 

Ewiort, G. L., and Bons, H., ‘‘Sex Life of Youth,’’ Association Press, 
1929, 146 p. Paper 75e, cloth $1.50. 

Gray, ARTHUR HERBERT, ‘‘Men, Women and God,’’ Association Press, 1924, 
189 p. 85ce. 

MINISTRY 


Brown, CHARLES REYNOLDS, ‘‘The Making of a Minister,’’ Century, 1927, 
294 p. $2.00. 

SHommaxkeER, S. M., ‘‘A Young Man’s View of the Ministry,’’ Association 
Press, 1923, 86 p. Paper 75ce. 

SLatrery, CuAs. Lewis, ‘‘The Ministry,’’ Scribner, 1921. $1.25. 


MISSIONS 
GRENFELL, WILFRED, ‘‘A Labrador Doctor,’’ Houghton Mifflin, 1930, 434 p. 
Hom Rosert Ernest; ‘‘The World’s Living Religions,’’ Scribner, 1924. 
iat ‘E. Stanbey, ‘‘The Christ of the Indian Road,’’ Abingdon, 1925, 
tae, i. ae “<The Christ of Every Road,’? Abingdon, 1930, 271 p. 
Jones E, Stanuey, ‘‘Christ at the Round Table,’’ Abingdon, 1928, 328 p. 
ieee Basin, ‘‘Roads to the City of God,’’ Doubleday Doran, 114 p. 
Monson, Honort Wiis, ‘‘The Splendor of God,’’? Morrow, 1929, 376 p. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Bower, Witi1am Cuayton, ‘‘Character Through Creative Experience,’’ 
University of Chicago Press, 1930, 276 p. $2.50. ; 

BrRIGHTMAN, Epcar SHEFFIELD, ‘‘An Introduction to Philosophy,’’ Holt, 
1925, 393 p. $3.00. ; 

Coz, Gzorce AuBert, ‘‘ Motives of Men,’’ Scribner, 1930, 275 p. $1.00. — 

Coz, Grorce ALBERT, ‘‘The Psychology of Religion,’’ University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1916. $2.25. ; 

Durant, WitLiam JAmus, ‘‘The Story of Philosophy,’’ Garden City Pub. 


Co., 1930, 592 p. $1.00. 
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Havrietp, James ArTuur, ‘‘Psychology and Morals,’’ McBride, 1928, 240 
$2.00, 
Hypz, Winuiam Dr Wirt, ‘‘ Five Great Philosophies of Life,’’ Macmillan. 
$2.50. 
LIPPMAN, Watrer, ‘‘A Preface to Morals,’’? Macmillan, 1929, 348 p. $2.50. 
SockMAN, RALPH W., ‘*Morals of To-morrow,’’ Harper, 1931. $2.50. 
WEATHERHEAD, LEsuiz Drxon, ‘‘ Psychology in Service of the Soul,’’? Mac- 
/  millan, 1930, 219 p. $2.00. 
WIEMAN, HENRY Neuson, ‘‘The Issues of Life,’? Abingdon, 1930, 256 p. 
$2.00. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 

ATHEARN, W. S., ‘‘An Adventure in Religious Education,’’ Century, 1930, 
$3.50. 

Brown, CHARLES REYNOLDS, ‘‘The Gospel for Main Street,’’ Century, 1930, 
263 $2.00. 

enna, WittiaM ADAMS, ‘‘ Beliefs that Matter,’’ Scribner, 1930. $1.00. 

Brown, WILLIAM ADAMS, Pathways to Certainty,’’ Seribner, 1930, 293 p. 
$2.50. 

Epprneron, ARTHUR STANLEY, ‘‘Science and the Unseen World,’’ Macmillan, 
1929, 91 p. $1.25. 

Eppineton, ARTHUR STANLEY, ‘‘The Nature of the Physical World,’’ Mac- 
millan, 1928, 361 p. $3.75. 

Eppy, Grorcr SHERWOOD, ‘‘New Challenges to Faith,’’ Doran, 1926, 254 p. 
$1. 50. 

Fospick, Harry Emerson, ‘‘ Assurance of Immortality,’’ Association Press, 
1918, 116 p- $1.25, ; 

Fospicx, Harry Emerson, ‘‘ Christianity and Progress,’’ Association Press, 
1922, 247 p. $1.00. 

GILKEY, J. G., ‘‘The Certainty of God,’’ Macmillan, 1928, 220 p. $1.75. 

HALLESBY, OLE CHRISTIAN, ‘‘Why I Am a Christian,’’ Augsburg Pub. Co., 
Minneapolis, 1930, 176 p. $1.00. 

*HoRTON, WALTER M., ‘‘Theism and the Modern Mood,’’ Harper, 1930, 
189 p. $2.00. 

IncE, Wm. RaupH, ‘‘Christian Ethics and Modern Problems,’’ Putnam, 
1930, 427 p. $5.00. 

JACKS, LAWRENCE P., ‘‘Constructive Citizenship,’’ Smith, R. R., 1928, 
300 p. $2.00. : 

JAcKS, LAWRENCE P., ‘‘ Religious Perplexities,’’ Smith, R. R., 1923, 92 p. 
$1.00. 

Matuer, K. F., ‘‘Science in Search of God,’’ Holt, 1928, 159 p. $2.00. 

NIEBURR, REINHOLD, **Does Civilization Need Religion??? Maemillan, 1927, 
242 p. $2.00. 

Nixon, JUSTIN W., An Emerging Christian Faith,’’ Harper, 1930, 327 p. 
$2.50. 

Pace, Kirpy, ‘‘ Jesus or Christianity,’’ Doran, 1929, 319 p. $2.00. 

Pupin, MicHagu I., ‘‘New Reformation,’’ Scribner, 1927, 273 p. $2.50. 

Sitver, ABBA HILLEL, ‘‘ Religion in a Changing World,’’ R. R. Smith, 1930, 
204 p. $2.00. 

*STREETER, B. H., ‘‘ Reality,’’ Macmillan, 1926. $2.50. 

Van Dusen, Henry P., ‘‘ Ventures in Belief,’’ Scribner, 1930, 242 p. $2.00. 

WIEMANN, HENRY NELSON, “¢ Wrestle of Religion with Truth, ?? Macmillan, 
1927, 256 p. $2.50. 

WrIcH?, Henry B., ‘‘The Will of God and a Man’s Life Work,’’ Associa- 
tion Press, 1909. $1.25. 


* One of the five books most frequently mentioned by our correspondents. 
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‘ SOCIAL PROBLEMS F : 
pa ate Coox, ‘‘The Green Pastures,’’ Farrar, 1930, 173 p. 
Pee G., ‘‘Jesus Christ and the Social Question,’’ Macmillan, 
eae iglatay Watter, ‘‘A Theology for the Social Gospel,’’ Macmillan, 
RAUSCHENBUSCH, WALTER, ‘‘Christianizing the Social Order,’’ Macmillan, 

1912. $2.00. ; 
arate Water, ‘‘Christianity and the Social Crisis,’’ Macmillan, 
RAUSCHENBUSCH, Watter, ‘‘The Social Principles of Jesus,’’ Association 

Press, 1916, 198 p. $1.15. 

Warp, Harry FREDERICK, ‘‘Our Economie Morality and the Ethie of 

Jesus,’”? Macmillan, 1930, 329 p. $1.35. 


STUDENTS 

Briees, LEB. R., ‘‘Men, Women and Colleges,’’ Houghton Mifflin, 1925, 
180 p. $1.50. 

Cor, GrorGE ALBERT, “What Ails Our Youth?’’ Scribner, 1924. $1.00. 

Curry, ALBERT Bruce, ‘‘Facing Student Problems,’’ Association Press, 
1925, 158 p. $1.00. 

DorRMANN, H. J., ‘‘The Orientation of College Freshmen,’’ Williams and 
Wilkins Co., 1926, 162 p. $3.00. 

FAUNCE, W. H. P., ‘‘Facing Life,’’ Macmillan, 1928, 210 p. $2.00. 

mer Cyrib, ‘‘The Religion of Undergraduates,’’ Scribner, 1925, 87 p. 
1.25. 

Hieu, STANLEY, ‘‘The Revolt of Youth,’’ Abingdon, 1923. $1.00. 

LITTLE, CLARENCE CooK, ‘‘The Awakening College,’’? Norton, 1930, 282 p. 
$3.00. 

Micovu, Pav, ‘‘Church at Work in College and University,’’ Morehouse, 
1919. $1.00. 

Van Dusen, Henry P., ‘‘In Quest of Life’s Meaning,’’ Association Press, 
1926, 140 p. $1.00. 


WORSHIP 

Fospick, Harry Emerson,‘‘The Meaning of Faith,’’ Association Press, 
1921, 318 p. $1.35. 

*Fospick, Harry Emerson, ‘‘The Meaning of Prayer,’’ Association Press, 
196 p. $1.35. 

Fospick, Harry Emerson, ‘‘The Meaning of Service,’’ Association Press, 
1920, 225 p. $1.35. 

Porter, Davin R., ‘‘Enrichment of Prayer,’’ Association Press, 1918, 221 p. 

1.25. 

ea Water, ‘‘Prayers of the Social Awakening,’’ Pilgrim 
Press, 1925, 154 p. $1.00. : 

*WIEMAN, Henry Newson, ‘‘ Methods of Private Religious Living,’’ Mac- 
millan, 1929, 219 p. $1.75. 


* One of the five books most frequently mentioned by our correspondents. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL 
Instructors, Eprrep py Ismar J. PeRITz, PROFESSOR OF 
BrsuicaL LirErRaATuRE, SyRAcUsE UNIVERSITY 


THE PROPHETS, PAUL, AND TO-DAY* 


CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 
Professor of English Bible, Dickinson College 


This paper concerns some matters of the classroom method, 
principally collateral. In teaching a course in the prophets and 
another in the Acts, collateral assignments are made of the great 
reformers in connection with the prophets, and the great mis- 
sionaries with the Acts. A list of these is put on the board and 
the student takes his choice of one and writes an essay thereon, 
drawing parallels and contrasts with the prophets or Paul. 

The list for the prophets is as follows: 


Savonarola, Prophet of Right- Susan B. Anthony, Woman’s 


eousness Rights 
St. Francis, Simplicity Booker T. Washington, The 
Luther, Ecclesiastical Freedom Negro 
George Fox, Inner Light Tolstoi, Peace 


William Wilberforce, Slavery J. Keir Hardie, Social Justice 
William L. Garrison, Slavery Jacob Riis, Slums 
William Booth, The Down Florence Nightingale, Pain 


Trodden Woodrow Wilson, Internation- 
Jane Addams, The Down alism 

Trodden Eugene V. Debs, Labor 
Lord Shaftsbury, Factories Mahatma Gandhi, of India 
John Bright, Democracy Kagawa, of Japan 


Francis E. Willard, Sobriety 


The list of missionaries for Paul and the Acts is as follows: 
Daniel Crosby Greene, Raymond Lull, Wilfred T. Grenfell, 
Francis Asbury, John Wesley, David Livingstone, Schwartz of 
Tanjore, John G. Paton, J. Hudson Taylor, William Carey, 
Adoniram Judson, E. Stanley Jones. Asbury and Wesley are 


* Paper read before the National Association of Biblical Instructors, New 
York, December 31, 1930. 
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included in this list because, while not strictly missionaries, the 
parallels with Paul are so striking, the materials on them so 
interesting and their personalities so gripping. 

The values of the assignments are these: They bring the stu- 
dent into touch with a great personality, always a valuable 
thing; they force him to give more careful attention to the 
prophets or Paul; they enable him to see that great issues and 
movements did not stop with Bible times but have continued 
all through the centuries; they call to his attention in a vivid 
living way that the issues of the prophets and of Paul are still 
calling men. There is still a need for Jeremiahs and Pauls! 

It may be of value to add that this same method is used in a 
course in the Religious Teaching of Jesus. It is necessary to 
discuss Jesus’ own religious experience both as a whole and at 
particular points. A study of the experience of the great re- 
ligious leaders of the ages is then in order. This is the list: St. 
Paul, Augustine, St. Francis, Martin Luther, John Wesley, 
George Fox, William Booth, E. Stanley Jones, Leo Tolstoi, 
Gautama Buddha, Leo Tsi, Ashoka, Mohammed, Zerethustra. 
This list overlaps the previous one but its purpose is different 
and usually the personnel of the class is different. In case the 
student has been in another class where such assignments are 
made, he can choose a different person to study. 

[Since presenting this paper at the Association meeting I 
asked my Acts class, when they turned in what proved to be 
a splendid set of papers, if this sort of assignment was worth 
while. Instantly they gave mea strong and unanimous assent. 
They like it!] 

In the prophets, a couple of recitations toward the end of 
the course given to a discussion on Modern Living Prophets and 
Prophetic Issues and Methods will create a lively interest. A 
lesson on Jesus as a prophet—not Savior, or Son of God, but as 
a prophet, will also create a lively discussion. An assignment 
calling for the student to write ‘‘A Modern Prophecy’’ is also 
a good thing but raises one difficulty. If the student has not 
thought through the difference between ancient and modern 
methods of prophecy and also come to some constructive ideas 
on the modern situation, he is apt to turn in what proves to be 
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a crude imitation of Amos, and pure denunciation. A little ad- 
vice and caution will, however, avoid this unfortunate result. 

In the Pauline epistles a similar assignment goes well. Ask 
the class members to write a modern Pauline letter to some 
church they know. Do not require them to use King James 
English, nor the Pauline epistolary form but the style most 
natural to them. The results are surprising. One might expect 
a broadside against the church. But such is not the case. After 
reading I and II Thessalonians, Galatians, I and IT Corinthians 
if the assignment is then made, enough of the Pauline construc- 
tive insight has been absorbed so that the student is immune 
from giving cheap criticism. The papers are always in modern 
college English, usually they follow the Pauline letter form, 
they do contain criticism, but as a whole they are remarkably 
penetrating and constructive. At least, such has been my ex- 
perience. 


THE CEDARS OF LEBANON* 


WauLtEerR BootH ADAMS 


A common misconception with reference to Syria has to do 
with Mount Lebanon and its cedars. (This article is not going 
to be high-brow, but ‘‘middle-brow,’’ so don’t run away.) 
Mount Lebanon is not a single peak, as many think, but a range 
of mountains paralleling the coast for a distance of about one 
hundred miles. Nor is the range heavily wooded with cedars. 
There are, as a matter of fact, more pine trees on the mountains 
than cedars. Yet there is the traveler (of the kind whose geese 
are all swans, and whose sparrows all nightingales) who insists 
that the forests of pine he sees on his way to Damascus, the 


‘“‘umbrella pine,’’ must be Cedars of Lebanon—and they try to 


convince those of us who have lived a generation in the land. 

There are, however, six or seven groves left of that ‘‘forest 
primeval,’’ which once probably clothed all Lebanon—and might 
do so again were it not for the goats that nip off the seedlings. 


* Reprinted by permission from The New York Masonic Outlook. 
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I have visited six of these groves and once camped in Bsharri, 
the largest grove, situated east of the city of Tripoli, and about 
six thousand feet above the sea. The Syrians call them the 
““Cedars of the Lord,’ also ‘‘the trees of God,’’ quite in line 
with the Psalmist: ‘‘The trees of the Lord are full of sap, the 
Cedars of Lebanon which he hath planted.”’ 

This big grove has been likened to a Lodge in session. At 
the East rises the Worshipful Master; at the West stands the 
Senior Warden, and nearby a smaller tree, the Junior Deacon, 
while the Tiler stands near the gate. At the South, on a little 
hill by himself stands the Junior Warden, calling the Lodge 
from refreshment to labor. 

Within the rectangular enclosure stand the 420 members of 
the Lodge. They whisper the password to one another, but no 
secrets are revealed. In 1894 I camped in this grove sixteen 
glorious days. Evenings we read aloud in my big Damascus 
tent, the listeners lolling on the camp beds, eating grapes and 
fresh figs and growing fat. By day we read, studied and wrote, 
or else climbed the peak behind the grove to a height of some 
twelve thousand feet. 

The grove owes its preservation to Bro. Rustum Pacha, who 
back in the 1860’s was Governor-General of Lebanon. He made 
it a national park, with a wall about it and a guardian to prevent 
depredation, to guard against fires and to keep away the goats 
that nip off the seedlings. 

The great Bsharri Grove contains about 420 trees, although 
counts differ. Some are very large but most of them are about 
two feet in diameter as measured a foot above the ground. The 
tops of some are broken off—coated with snow and ice in winter, 
the fierce gales snap off the heavy load. The branches stand out 
horizontally, making a platform at the top. 

One sunny day I took my Arabic book to study under the 
shade of the ‘‘Junior Warden,’’ and was grinding away when 
the old shepherd who pastured his sheep thereabouts sidled up 
to me. We passed the customary polite Arabic greetings and 
made the usual solicitous inquiries as to each other’s health, and 
then I ran out of topics of conversation, when I suddenly hit 
upon his sheep. ‘‘Oh, uncle,’’ I asked, ‘‘how many sheep hast 
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thou?’’? ‘‘Wallah, ma baaref’’ (verily, I don’t know), he re- 
plied. ‘‘A fine shepherd you are not to know how many sheep 
you have,’’ I rejoined—‘‘a wolf or dogs might earry one off, or 
even I might entice away several, then where would you be?”’ 
‘‘You couldn’t,’’ he replied. ‘‘The sheep don’t know your voice 
and would not follow you. They know my voice and follow me. 
See?’’ He gave a call which I could not imitate, and even as I 
attempted it the sheep began to edge away from me. 

‘‘You see, my sheep know me, and I watch out for dogs and 
wolves,’’ he said. ‘‘I am a good shepherd and I care for my 
sheep, and my sheep love me.’’ 

‘‘But you don’t know how many you have,’’ I insisted. 

‘‘Do you know how many students you have in your class each 
time?’’ the old fellow countered. He had me there. He had 
evidently been gossiping with the cook as to our identity. 

‘*No,’’ I replied, ‘‘I don’t know how many, but by running 
my eyes over the class, I know who is absent and there is no need 
to call the roll—I know who are the lazy ones, the diligent ones, 
and the dull ones.’’ 

‘The same with me and my flock,’’ he said, proudly. ‘‘On 
the darkest night I can put my hand on the head of each and 
know every one. Yes, I am a good shepherd.’’ He ambled off 
a bit hurt, and called back a lamb he thought had strayed too 
‘far from the flock. He probably had never heard read the 
tenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel. 

In the Hadeth, Ain Zehalta and Barook Groves are found 
magnificent trees and good camping grounds. One cathedral 
avenue is quite over-arched with trees, with a carpet of needles 
for the pavement. In that very temple, into the building of 
which the sound of axe was not heard, I conducted divine ser- 
vices one still Sunday morning. How I longed to open Lodge 
there, too. 

Do you wonder we love these, the finest trees in the country? 
The American University, of Beirut, has chosen the cedar tree 
for its seal and the Lebanon State under the French mandate 
has put the cedar tree on the French flag. My own Past 
Master’s certificate I have framed in cedar wood from the Barook 
grove. And what more appropriate? It was probably from 
this part of the Lebanon that Hiram cut the trees for the Temple. 
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HERE AND THERE 


ON April 25 and 26 a conference was held at Antioch College 
for the discussion of the question ‘‘What is Life For?’’. 
The leaders of the conference were Rev. Albert B. Cohoe, Mont- 
clair, N. J., Rabbi James G. Heller of Cincinnati, and Dr. A. 
Eustace Haydon of the University of Chicago, who represented 
respectively the Christian, Jewish and Humanist point of view. 
All of Ohio’s forty-two colleges and seventeen theological semi- 
naries were invited to participate in the conference. The college 
pastor at Antioch is Paul Jones, formerly Bishop of Utah under 
the Episcopal church and later Secretary of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation. 
* * * % * 
N announcing the good news of completion of its Safety Fund 
Campaign recently, President William J. Davidson of Illinois _ 
Wesleyan University wrote: 


The Wesleyan Safety Fund Campaign is a success. The 
auditing committee reported to the Executive Committee at 
10:00 o’clock Saturday evening, December 20, 1930, that 
they had carefully examined each and every subscription 
and found a total of $806,987.22 in subscriptions in the 
hands of Frank M. Rice, Treasurer, and that the Executive 
Committee should pass a resolution validating the campaign 
and making the subscriptions binding. This was done. 

We rejoice that there has not been one dollar under- 
written to validate this campaign and that we have sub- 
seribed $56,987.22 more than was necessary to validate. 


When the merger of Hedding College at Abingdon with Illi- 
nois Wesleyan was completed a few months ago, a sum of 
$152,000 was added to Wesleyan’s endowment. 

oe * % * a 

N connection with the recent death of George F. Baker, the 

dean of American bankers, at the age of ninety-one, the fact 
has been brought out that he and Owen D. Young recently con- 
tributed $200,000 each for the erection of a dormitory at St. 
Lawrence University. No wiser men than these two have ap- 
peared in American life for two or three generations and they 
subseribed to the principle of diversification of investments in 
educational matters as well as in financial matters. 
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INDEX TO “CHRISTIAN EDUCATION,” 
VOLUME XIV, 1930-31 


Abundant Living, Elias Compton, 
597 

Advisors, Board of, to Council of 
Church Boards of Education, 232 

Aims, Some Implications of Our 
Teaching, Irwin R. Beiler, 632 

Annual Meeting (s): Asso. of 
Teachers of Religion, 1930, Frank 
G. Ward, 125; at Indianapolis, 
1931: Announcements, 3, 81, 162, 
163; Calendar of, 159; The 
Twentieth, of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, 
1931, 162; Minutes, H. T. Stock, 
691; The Seventeenth, of the 
Asso. of American Colleges, 163; 
The Twenty-first of the National 
Asso. of Biblical Instructors: 
Announcement, #. K. Hickok, 
167; Minutes, Carl H. Purinton, 
629 

Annual Report (s) 1930: Execu- 
tive Secretary, &. L. Kelly, 653; 
Retiring President, HZ. EH. Rall, 
663; University Secretary, Rk. H. 
Leach, 668; Financial and Fidu- 
ciary Secretary, 4. W. Anthony, 
678; Treasurer, Chas. Eldredge, 
683; Committee on Religious 
Edueation, Wm. A. Harper, 772 

Annuities, Conference on, 82 

Approach to Men of Wealth, The, 
A. W. Anthony, 83 

Association of American Golleges, 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
(1931), 163 

Association of Teachers of Re- 
ligion, Annual Meeting, 1930, F. 
G. Ward, 125; Proposals from 
(to Nat’l Asso. of Biblical In- 
structors), 170; Winter Meeting, 
1931, 172 


Bible, Why Teach the, and Re- 
ligion? Ruth E. Anderson, 33; 
Methods of Teaching the Old 
Testament, Geo. Dahl, 110; Hon- 
ors Courses in Biblical History 
and Literature at Wells College, 
I. &. Beiler, 168; Teachers of, 
Religion and Religious Education 
(list), 372; Some Implications of 
Our Teaching Aims, Irwin R. 
Beiler, 632; Teaching the, for 
Life Values, A. Bruce Curry, 
642; Contemporaneity in the 


Teaching of the, Baruch Braun- 
stein, 730 

Biblical Instruction, Department of, 
Ismar J. Peritz, Ed.: 54, 110, 
167, 372, 629, 694, 729, 798 

Board Secretaries: Educational 
Training of, 139; Literary Out- 
put of the Educational, 141; List 
of, 233 

Boards of Education, Denomina- 
tional, List of, 252 


Campaign of Perseverance, The, see 
Financial and Fiduciary Matters 

Case of the Church Related College, 
The, Z. E. Rall, 663 

Cedars of Lebanon, The, W. B. 
Adams, 800 

Church: Should the, be Organized 
for Social Work? Wm. S. Keller, 
128; Obligations of the, to Stu- 
dent Religious Life, C. F. Wishart, 
770 

Church Workers in Institutions of 
Higher Learning, 308 

College (s): What Makes a Chris- 
tian? Geo. A. Coe, 8; The Liberal 
Arts, Movement, &. L. Kelly, 16; 
Self-Study of a, 4. W. Anthony, 
21; Promotional Conference of, 
of the Disciples of Christ, Gene- 
vieve Brown, 26; Can Religion be 
Taught Effectively in the, Carl E. 
Purinton, 54; Speaking Out for 
the, R. £. Anderson, 139; Relig- 
ious Work in Universities and, 
(an illustrated symposium), 173; 
Religious Workers in (list), 308; 
Teachers of Bible, Religion and 
Relig. Edu. in (list), 372; Stand- 
ards for, 401, 410; Statistics for, 
1930, 430; The Small Liberal, 
Scores Again, 596; The Case of 
the Church Related, HZ. EH. Rall, 
663; Recent Mergers, 699; Influ- 
ence of the, on Home Building, 
Lucy J. Franklin, 714; The, and 
the Social Order, Robert P. Pell, 
748; The, and Religion, Allyn EK. 
Foster, 753; The, and Vocations, 
H. O. Pritchard, 775; Religious 
Services in the, Walter B. Denny, 
777. See also Students, Univer- 
sity 

Conference—on Annuities, 82; —on 
Financial and Fiduciary Matters, 
596 
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Conference, A National Religious, 
(‘‘Y’? Student-Faculty, Detroit, 
1930), G. M. Day, 69, 591 

Conference, Presbyterian U. 8. A. 
Board of Education, Student Pas- 
tors and Teachers of Bible and 
Religious Education, F. E. Stock- 
well, 28 

Conference, The ‘Triennial, of 
Church Workers in Universities 
and Colleges: (Program) 164, 
591, 603, 613 

Connecticut’s Adventure in Prac- 
tical Religion, R. H. Leach, 41 

Constitution of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, 250 

Contemporaneity in the Teaching 
of the Bible, Baruch Braunstein, 
730 

Contribution of Adolph von Har- 
nack to Theological and Biblical 
Learning, The, Geo. S. Duncan, 
694 

Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation: The: JDirectory, 231; 
Twelve Spheres of Influence, RZ. 
L. Kelly, 235; Publications, 237; 
Story of, 1912-1930, Thomas 
Nicholson, 244; Constitution, 250; 
and other Interdenominational 
Educational Boards, F. W. Padel- 

_ ford, 685 

Curse of Tutankhamen, The, Geo. 
A. Barton, 646 


Denominational Boards of Educa- 
tion (list), 252; Present Status 
of, H. H. Sweets, 784 

Denominational Foundations 
Student Clubs (list), 298 


Editorials: 3, 73, 80, 173, 235, 591, 
699, 745 

Education: Some Urgent Present 
Day Needs in, W. H. Metzler, 
91; Some Findings in Religious, 
Wm. A. Harper, 772 

Education: and Missions in Hight 
Church Papers, M. T. Boardman, 
93 

Edueation and Religion, 
Edwin Mims, 703 

Educational Associations (list), 559 

Educational Foundations (list), 528 


Faith: A Venture in Behalf of, F. 
E. Stockwell, 28; Keeping, Ray- 
mond Binford, 87 

Financial and Fiduciary Matters, 
Department of, A. W. Anthony, 
21, 82, 83, 593, 596, 678 


and 


Modern, 
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General Secretaries of the Constitu- 
ent Boards of the Council, 233 


Handbook, Christian Education, for 
1931: Announcements, 4, 153; 
Contents, 230; Index, 572; The 
Helpful, I. J. Peritz, 729 

Harnack, Adolph von, The Contri- 
bution of, to Theological and 
Biblical Learning, Geo. S. Dun- 
can, 694 

Bare ene There: 72, 155, 650, 741, 

Honors Courses in Biblical History 
and Literature at Wells College, 
I. B. Beiler, 168 


Index: Religious Work in Colleges 
and Universities (illustr. sympo- 
sium), 227; Handbook of Chris- 
tian Education, 572; ‘‘ CHRISTIAN 
Epucation,’’ Vol. XIV, 804 

Influence of the College on Home 
Building, The, Lucy J. Franklin, 
714 


Keeping Faith, Raymond Binford, 87 


Liberal Arts College Movement, 
The, &. L. Kelly, 16; Indianapo- 
lis meeting, 161; (Proceedings of 
Chicago Meeting), 1930, 238 


Methods of Teaching the Old Tes- 
tament, Geo. Dahl, 110 

Minutes, Annual Meeting Council of 
Church Boards of Education, 
1931, H. T. Stock, 691 

Missions, Education and, in Hight 
Church Papers, M. T. Boardman, 
93 


Modern Education and Religion, 
Edwin Mims, 703 


National Asso. of Biblical Instruc- 
tors; Annual Meeting of, 109, 
167, 629. See also Biblical In- 
struction, Dept. of 


Officers of Council of Church Boards 
of Education, 1931, 231 

One Hundred Helpful Books for the 
Student Worker’s Bookshelf—A 
Bibliography, 794 


Paul, The Prophets, and Today, C. 
P. Quimby, 798 

Present Day Needs in Education, 
Some Urgent, W. H. Metzler, 91 

Promotional Conference of Colleges 
of the Disciples of Christ, Gene- 
wieve Brown, 26 
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Prophets, The, Paul and Today, C. 
P. Quimby, 798 

Publications of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education, 237 


Qualifications Essential for the Suc- 
cess of the University Pastor, 
Chas. W. Harris, 789 


Reality of the Spiritual, The, 
Rufus M. Jones, 603 

Reasons for the Neglect of Jesus 
among Students, John Bennett, 
63 

Religion: Can, be Taught Effec- 
tively in the College? Carl E£. 
Purinton, 54; Modern Education 
and, Edwin Mims, 703; Schools 
of, and Foundations (list), 302 

Religious Education, Some Find- 
ings in, Wm. A. Harper, 772 

Religious Program, What is a Com- 
plete, at a University? W. M. 
Lampe, 613 

Religious Work in Universities and 
Colleges (an illustrated sympo- 
sium), 173; Connecticut’s Adven- 
ture in Practical Religion, &. H. 
Leach, 41 

Religious Workers in Institutions of 
Higher Learning (list), 308 


St. Andrew’s School for Boys, 
Dedication of, Paul E. Titsworth, 
649 

Self-Study of a College, A. W. 
Anthony, 21 

Seminary World, The, G. M. Day, 
69, 622, 787 

Social Work, Should the Church be 
Organized for? Wm. 8S. Keller, 
128 

Standards of Accrediting Agencies: 
399; Colleges, 401, Junior Col- 
leges, 410, Secondary Schools, 421 

Statistics: 430; of Colleges and 
Universities, 434, Junior Colleges, 
472, Secondary Schools, 480, 
Theological Schools, 504, Train- 
ing Schools, 524 

Student (s): Modern Education 
and Religion, Edwin Mims, 703; 
Is the College, Religious, Irre- 
ligious, or Non-religious? Walter 
W. James, 761 


Student Clubs, Denominational 
Foundations and (list), 298 
Student Religious Life — The 


Church’s Obligation, Chas. F. 
Wishart, 770 

Student Worker’s Bookshelf, The— 
A Bibliography, 794 

Student Workers’ Round Table, 
The (Department), Harry Tf. 
Stock, Editor: 44, 102, 302, 308, 
620, 726 


Tagore, A Message from Rabin- 
dranath (frontispiece, Feb. 1931), 
590 

Teaching the Bible for Life Values, 
A. Bruce Curry, 642 

Theological Seminaries, see 
Seminary World 

Theology of Crisis, What, Then, is 
the? Julius S. Bixler, 735 

Tutankhamen, The Curse of, Geo. 
A. Barton, 646 

Twelve Spheres of Influence of the 
Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
eation, R. L. Kelly, 235 


University (ies): Connecticut’s Ad- 
venture in Practical Religion, R. 
H. Leach, 41; Religious Work in, 
and Colleges (illustrated sympo- 
sium), 79, 173; Program, Trien- 
nial Conference of Church Work- 
ers in Colleges and, 164; Schools 
of Religion and Foundations at, 
302; Religious Workers with Stu- 
dents in, 308; Teachers of Bible, 
Religion and Religious Eduea- 
tion, 372; A Complete Religious 
Program at, M. W. Lampe, 613; 
Qualifications Essential for the 
Suecess of the, Pastor, Chas. W. 
Harris, 789 


The 


Venture in Behalf of Faith, A, F. 
E. Stockwell, 28 


Wells College, Honors Courses in 
Biblical History and Literature 
at, J. R. Betler, 168 

What Makes a College Christian? 
Geo. A. Coe, 8 

When, Why, How? The Council of 
Church Boards of Education, 
Thomas Nicholson, 244 

Why Teach the Bible and Religion? 
R. E. Anderson, 33 

aes the Horizons, R. L. Kelly, 


See Bookshelf, The: 70, 150, 
793, 794 


World Friendship Award, The, 1542 
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